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VALIDITY OF THE CIVIL SERVICE ACT, 


HAT the Civil Service Act is of doubtful constitution- 
T ality is an opinion entertained by many able lawyers. 
The organic law vests the executive power in the 
President. The appointing power is vested in the Presi- 
dent, ‘“‘in the courts of iaw, cr in the heads of depart- 
ments.” There are, therefore, three depositaries of the 
appointing power, and three only. Congress has author- 
ity, under the terms of the Constitution, to transfer the 
appointment of ‘inferior officers” from the President to 
the heads of departments or to the courts of law, or back 
to the President again, as Congress may see fit. But there 
is no constitutional authority to vest these, or any appoint- 
ments, in the Marshal of the District of Columbia, or in 
any Boards or Commissioners not named in the Constitu- 
tion, No one claims that the Civil Service Commission 
is a court of law, or that its chief is the head of a depart- 
ment, There can be, therefore, no direct power to ap- 
point inferior or superior officers conferred upon this 
Commission by Act of Congress, because the Constitu- 
tion does not permit it, The appointment of all officers 
whose appointment has not been specifically lodged in 
*‘ the courts of law,” or in the ‘“‘heads of departments,” 
remains vested in the President. 

Jonceding, as all must concede, that there can be no 
direct exercise of the appointing power on the part of the 
Civil Service Commission, the next inquiry is, Can this 
Commission indirectly control or restrict the exercise of 
such power on the part of those executive and judiciai 
officers in whom the power to appoint has been vested by 
the Constitution ? 
16th, 1883, we read : 

** Second. That all the offices, places and employments so 
arranged or to be arranged in classes, shall be filled by selections, 
according to grade, from among those graded highest, as the re- 
sults of such competitive examinations.” 

Rule 16 of the Commission declares that there shall 
be certified by the Commission, or the proper Examin- 
ing Board, ‘‘ four names for the vacancy specified,” to be 
taken from those graded highest ; ‘‘and from the said 
four a selection shall be made for the vacancy.” Now, 
the Supreme Law places the exercise of the appointing 
power without restriction in the hands of three distinct 
depositaries of power. The Civil Service Law and Rule 
limit what the Constitution does not limit, and both Law 
and Rule declare that the power to appoint inferior officers 
shall be so restricted as to leave only the shadow of that | 
power remaining. The appointing power, in its fullness 
and completeness, leaves to the Secretary of the Treasury, 


In the Civil Service Act of January | 


secure permanency of tenure to honest and capable 
officials. 








CROOKEDNESS IN BUSINESS. 


HE revelations resulting from the failure of the firm 
of Ward & Grant, after a long career of fraud and 
false pretense on the part of Ward, may well lead us to 


sharpers and knaves. Corporations, which are but larger 
business firms, are not allowed to go into operation except 
under regulations designed to prevent them from cheat- 
ing the community. Why should not private firms, be- 
fore being allowed to commence business, be required to 
give some substantial guarantees of their fiduciary ca- 
pacity and honesty? Why, for instance, may they not 
be required to have a substantial capital, such as their 
line of business requires, instead of being permitted to 
assume obligations which they have no tangible means of 
fulfilling? And why should they not be required, at 
stated times, to give such reports of their condition and 
modes of doing business as may impose some adequate 
barrier against fraud? We shall not attempt to outline 
such a plan, still less to fill up the details. We only offer 
a hint to awaken thought and discussion. We know 
right well that no system of legal restraint can wholly 
protect the public against frauds in business; but it does 
seem to us that the State might frame regulations which 
would make such knaveries as those of Ward difficult as 
well as dangerous. It is a shame that a business firm 
can find it easy to borrow mcney right and left, and then 
divide it immediately among a set of sharks with whom 
they have formed an alliance for this very purpose. The 
fact that such a man as General Grant was cheated by 





such a firm is proof enough that some legal safeguard 
against such kuavery is required. The attention of our 
legislators should be at once directed to this subject. 
We have not yet got to the bottom of the Ward & 
Grant conspiracy. The confessions of Ward, startling as 
they are, only deepen the mystery attending his knavish 
operations. The firm must have had confederates whose 
names are concealed, Let us hope that further investi- 
gation will reveal them. Meanwhile, let the public be on 
their guard against such swindlers. A business firm re- 





| knave who offers to give them something for nothing. If 





for example, the option of making an appointment from 
a million men; but this Civil Service Act, under the 
Jommission’s rule of interpretation, restricts his choice 
to four men, one of whom he must appoint. If there can 
be any limitation placed upon the exercise of the appoint- 
ing power, there is no point at which the limitation can 
logically end. If an executive officer can be restricted to 
four names, he can be limited to three, as was the case 
under the old Civil Service Rules. If he can be re- 
strained and confined to the consideration of three names, 
there is no reason why the restriction should not ex- 
tend so as to embrace only two names. It was claimed 
by members of the New York Civil Service Examining 
Board, in a recent case, that one name was enough to 
certify to Surveyor Beattie, and that the Surveyor must 
nominate the one man certified. But this claim involved 
such a bald, palpable violation of the Constitution, that | 
it was soon abandoned. Of course every child knows 

that this leaving the appointing power no option was 

a Virtual transfer of that power to the Civil Service 

Board itself. The only remaining question is, whether 

an Act of Congress, and Rules which leave the option so | 
slight as to leave no substantial discretion at all to be 
exercised, actually permit the appointing power to re- 
main where the meu who made the Constitution placed 
it, or virtually transfer such power to a Board un-.| 
known to the Supreme Law? We hold that there can be 
no limitation or restriction imposed upon the free consti- 
tutional exercise of the appointing power ; that if its ex- 
ercise can be restricted, it can be taken away. It cannot 
be wholly taken away from the three depositaries of that 
power by law, therefore it cannot be taken away in part. 
But the existing law assumes to place such restrictions 
upon the appointing officer that he has no substantial 
part of the power left; hence such law must be in con- 
flict with the Constitution, An Act which attempts to 
accomplish indirectly what cannot be constitutionally 
done directly, must be null and void. And this the | 
Court, it is believed by many, will so decide the Civil 
Service Act to be, especially as an equally proper next 
step under the Act will be to limit the exercise of what- 
ever appointing power may be row vested by law in the 
Supreme and the inferior Courts. Should such be the 
outcome of the present experiment, it will devolve upon 
the statesmanship of the country to devise some other 
system; not obnoxious to the Constitution, which will 
place the Civil Service on a non-partisan basis, and 


‘less positive sentiment of animosity towards the Genesta 
| and her owners. 


| struggle of this nature should have excited both yachts- 


‘in frank and manly terms, after the unfortunate acci- 
dent to his boat last week, to win a race by a walk-over, | fited. 


| as it were, on the day of the second attempt to race, and 


puted to pay such profits as those popularly supposed to 
have been earned by Ward & Grant, especially in such 
times as these, ought to be under suspicion of fraud, if 
not held presumptively guilty of it. 

One cannot help being astonished at the number of 
men who, keen in other respects, in all business matters 
are like little children, easily victimized by any cunning 


we cannot lessen the number of such weaklings, we can 
at least do something for their protection. It is the func- 
tion of government to do for men what, as individuals, 
they are unable to do for themselves. 


INTERNATIONAL COURTESY. 
HE contest for the America’s cup, which for weeks 
past has so greatly interested the people of England 
and America, has put the courtesy of both nations to a 
severe test. It seems somewhat strange that a friendly 


men aud writers on yachting topics to a point danger- 


consider whether something cannot be done to protect | 
the public from the machinations of such desperate | 


their visitors, the English at home, who have been watch- 
ing the contest with eager eyes, have also allowed them- 
selves the expression of many unfair and unjust opinions, 
Just so soon as they learned of the remarkable qualities 
developed by the Puritan and Priscilla, a ery went up 
from ‘‘ perfidious Albion ” that the hitherto much-vaunted 
Genesta was by no means the representative English 
yacht ; that others were far superior, ete., ete. Their 
papers derided the cup, and revived many disagreeable 
incidents of former contests. So the English Lion and 
the American Eagle have growled and screamed in unison 
again over a yacht-race, and international courtesy has 
been momentarily forgotten. It is to be hoped that the 
fortunate ending to the unfortunate accident of the sec- 
ond day’s trial, and the entente cordiale it has estab- 
lished between our visitors and their yachting-boats, may 
have its influence on all future contests, and lead to a 
stricter observance of that courtesy which nations should 
strive to preserve towards one another in times of peace. 








OUR FOREIGN EXPORTS. 


HE question as to how our trade with South America 
can be increased is again under discussion in the 
Press. The present state of the case can be given in 
very few words. Our prices are too high. Great Britain 
undersells us in the trade in cotton goods in Brazil, Chil’, 
Colombia, and other countries of South America, by two 
to four cents a yard, which is certainly a very important 
difference. Other American manufactured products are 
costly there to about the same degree. The first thing to 
| be done is to devise means to deliver our goods in South 
American markets at cheaper prices. Then our mer- 
chants should make a study of the requirements of those 
markets. Only the particu‘ar kind of goods desired should 
be sent. There has hitherto been a lack of genuine 
American enterprise in this field of commerce. Secretary 
Frelinghuysen showed, several years ago, that South 
American nations bought from foreigners $256,000,000 
worth of goods in a year, and that they took only 
$25,000,000 worth from us; although we bought about 
$80,000,000 worth of raw products from them. Our great 
competitors in this field are Great Britain and France. 
These countries, it has been well pointed out, have the 
advantage of us for two reasons. First, they are larger 
purchasers of raw products in some of the South Ameri- 
can countries than the United States, the case of Brazil 
being the only conspicuous exception. Second, their 
prices are lower than ours. 

How to remedy this evil? The discussion of the ques- 
tion how to provide a larger foreign outlet for our goods 
is one of the signs of the times, as all reflective minds 
who give economic problems any attention will agree. It 
means that the manufacturing industry in this country 
has attained such a growth that there is a constantly 
increasing danger of the home markets becoming over- 
stocked. This entails the stoppage of mills, the reduction 
of wages, prolonged periods of business depression, and 
collisions between capital and labor. On the other hand, 
if we as a nation can secure employment from other 
nations to manufacture various needful articles for them, 
we shall be able to greatly increase the manufacturing 
industry in this country ; there will be less danger of an 
undue accumulation of goods at the great trading 





ously near that of rudeness and ungentlemanly and un- centres ; wages will, not improbably, become more uni- 
sportsmanlike conduct. Yet such has been the case; and | form; there will be fewer occasions for strikes, and conse- 


| 


it was not until the owner of the Genesta had refused, | quently less distress among the working classes. All 


although this was justly his due, that the tension was re- 
lieved, and a disposition shown by American yachtsmen | 
and the Press in general to treat the visiting Englishmen 
with proper courtesy. By some they were misjudged 
from the time of their first arrival ; their very natural 
refusal to essay trials of the Genesta’s speed with the 
Priscilla, Puritan, and other yachts, before the time set 
for the cup contest, was attributed to both fear and 
churlishness ; their avoidance of the New York clubs and 
yachtsmen was set down to a snobbish desire for exclu- 
siveness ; while, in fact, almost every action was viewed 
with suspicion. This feeling against them culminated, 


when to it was added one of exultation over the Puritan’s 
assumed superiority as proved by the trial of the previ- 
ous day, the result was an unacknowledged but none the 


Inu one way, therefore, the ill wind which blew the 
Genesta and earried her bowsprit through the Puritan’s 





mainsail was productive of great good. The outcome of 


the accident showed us clearly what mistaken impres- | 
_sions had been entertained, and that it was possible for | tious and honest journal to support those whose duty 
an Englishman-—even for an Englishman who owned a it is to suppress and punish crime, when the intent to 
boat and had been rash enough to endeavor to wrest | serve the public before every other motive is apparent. 
from us that ‘particularly ugly piece of silver,” as the | But take the case of a police magistrate the dther day, 


Saturday Review terms it, known as the America’s cup 
—might be a sportsman and a gentleman. 
seemingly inevitable to Americans, came at once when 


| Sir Richard Sutton’s manly action became known, and 


when, the next day, he assured the public, in writing, 
that he was satisfied the Puritan’s fault was unavoidable, 


. | pe 
The reaction, | comely appearance and known respectability, charged 


| 


| 


departments of business would be correspondingly bene- 
In a word, as a nation we should become richer 
and stronger. Secretary McCulloch last Winter recom- 
mended the removal of ‘ existing duties upon raw ma- 
terials which are to be used in manufacture.” If this 
measure should be found too sweeping for universal 
application, it should be applied in cases where no im- 
portant native industry will thereby be endangered. It 
was one of the statesmanlike utterances which we have 
come to expect from one of the ablest financiers who has 
ever occupied the post of Secretary of the Treasury. Due 
caution should be exercised, but measures should be 
taken at the approaching session of Congress to secure 
legislation which shall give new impetus to our export 
trade in manufactures, on the vrinciple of the greatest 
good to the greatest number. 





UNJUST MAGISTRATES. | 
F one-half of what the daily newspapers report of the 
proceedings in the Police Courts of New York city 
be true, our loeal judiciary is composed of a body of 


magistrates wholly unworthy of their office. This we 
say with great regret, because it is the aim of a conscien- 


when there was brought before him a young lady of 


with having purloined an umbrella while shopping in one 
of the large establishments of the city. The complain- 
ant was one of the chief salesmen of the store, and when 
he heard the earnest protestations and, seemingly, at 


he was transformed immediately from «a contemptible | least, honest explanations of the young girl that the tak- 
| ing of the article was the result of a hurried mistake, he 
But while Americans have been greatly at fault in ' promptly stated to the Court that he desired to withdraw 


individual into the most popular man in the land. 


allowing their prejudices te thus influence them against 
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the charge. But the sitting magistrate, according to the 
newspaper accounts, emphatically refused him the liberty 
to do so, and commanded him to make the complaint. It 
was not shown that the accused was addicted to shop- 
lifting, that s1e was otherwise than respectable, or that 
she had ever been arraigned on any charge before. On 
the contrary, every particle of evidence that could be 
adduced strengthened the belief that she was the suf- 
ferer from mistaken impetuosity, and the suspicious in- 
terference of an over-zealous employé. The magistrate 
finally disposed of the case by sending her to prison, with 
the sententious remark that ‘‘This kind of business is 
getting altogether too common, and an example must be 
made.” The result, as usual, is, that here is a young girl 
of respectable antecedents thrust into a noisome cell 
and forced into the midst of vile associates—hardened 
night-prowlers and besotted members of her own sex— 
“to await the action of the Grand Jury.” And here, too, 
is a justice who has the power, oa his own arbitrary say- 
so, to shut up this girl for an indefinite period, and if she 
be merely weak, to wreck her life and to teach her that it 
is better to do wrong than to do right. What we have 
said is partially on the assumption that the accused was 
innocent, but even if not so, she was entitled to the 
benefit of the evidence of the complainant, whose judg- 
ment should have been final in the matter. 

This case has been cited as one among many of the 
gross abuses of power that may be almost daily witnessed 
in any police court of this city. What is the remedy for 
such a coarse and arbitrary use of power? it may be 
asked. We think that a Committee of the Legislature, if 
thoroughly earnest and siucere, might attack this evil at 
the root, and effect a thorough reform in the administra- 
tion of the criminal law in New York. But to be effect- 
ive, any movement of this kind must exclude the local 
politicians from the inquiry, and from influence or 
control in its prosecution. 








THE SITUATION IN ENGLAND. 


‘ie Marquis of Salisbury has fixed the date of the 
General Election for November 14th, and already 
the rival forces have begun their skirmishing. 

There are three distinct parties in the field, and a 
fourth inchoate body, whose support two of the parties 
are at their wit’s end to capture. The three clearly 
defined parties are the Radicals, the neo-Tories and the 
Parnellites. The inchoate body consists of old-fashioned 
Whigs and old-fashioned Tories, who in the old order of 
things used to be arrayed in opposing camps under the 
banners of Liberalism and Conservativism, but who are 
puzzled to find their places under the new dispensation. 
Whigs, like the Marquis of Hartington, are aghast at the 
dilemma of having to form the tail of a party whose lead- 
ing principle is the thinly vailed socialism of Mr. Cham- 
berlain, or else forswear their traditional allegiance to 
Liberalism and go over to their ancient enemies. Tories 
of the old school are equally horrified at the idea of being 
led in a direction which, in their eyes, is scarcely less 
revolutionary than Radicalism by young men like Lord 
Randolph Churchill. Upon. the way these hesitating re- 
actionaries make up their ntinds, will largely depend the 
issue between the English parties at the election. 

Mr. Chamberlain has already, in a recent speech, 
made a bold bid for the Whigs, by toning down a good 
dea] of his socialism and metaphorically shaking his fist 
at Mr. Parnell. But Mr. Chamberlain is an ambitious 
man, who fervently hopes Mr. Gladstone’s throat will not 
get well, and in his anxiety to sit upon two stools, he is 
not unlikely to overreach himself. Mr. Gladstone’s sore 
throat is really the great element of doubt among the 
demoralized hosts of English politicians. If Mr. Glad- 
stone can fling himself into the campaign at the head of 
the Liberal party, both Whigs and Radicals, with shouts 
of relief, will rally round him, and the old-fashioned 
Tories will stick even to Churchill sooner than miss strik- 
ing a blow at that bogey, Gladstonianism, that they 
have spent their lives nourishing a horror of. In this 
contingency only—and it is still a problematical one— 
will England enjoy once more a square fight between 
her two historical political parties. 

But, meanwhile, across the Channel, trebled in 
strength, united, compact and disciplined, with a clearly 
defined programme and a stern determination to carry it 
through, stands the Irish party, with its imperturbable 
leader at its head, regarding with a smile of cynicism 
the English tussle. For Mr. Parnell, with a solidified 
nation at his back, knows that, whichever English party 
is victor over the other, it must reckon with him to reap 
the fruits of its victory. The great issue to be settled 
by the next Parliament, whether the new Government be 
Radical or Tory, will be the question of Home Rule for 
Treland. Mr. Chamberlain before the election may pos- 
ture to capture the Whigs, and the Tory Standard may 
declare its ultimatum, but that will niake no difference 
when the Members of Parliament reassemble at West- 
minster. There the terrible Parnelites and the deadly 
division-lobby may be trusted to do their work not less ef- 
jectually than they have done it during the past five years. 


THE BUSINESS SITUATION. 
T= business situation continues slowly to improve. Imports of 
gold are expected shortly. The balance of trade is in our 
favor to the extent of nearly $162,000,000 for twelve months. The 
corn crop promises to be unusually large. Whe wheat yield may be 





short 160,000,000 bushels, but we shall nevertheless have some to 
spare for export. The cotton crop is likely to reach 7,000,000 bales 
at least. Money is still plentiful and cheap. The West-bound 
traffic on the railroads is increasing, though the “war” over 
freight rates at the West is affecting the East-bound business at 
Chicago and other great markets. There is a contest among some 
of the Southern railroads, growing out of a “cut” in passenger 
rates to Northern points, but the railroads of the South are likely 
to be greatly benefited later on by the large cotton crop, just as 
the Western roads will be helped by the enorn.ous yield of corn 
and an increased trade in manufactures. The coastwise steamers 
are doing more business. The traffic in drygoods shows a gratify- 
ing increase. The sales of wool in Boston of late have been unpre- 
cedentedly large. The iron trade is improving, both in this coun- 
try and in Europe. Cotton-mills are resuming operations. The 
trade this Fall may not be as large as it was in 1883, but it is likely 
to be larger than in 1884. There is an absence of speculation in 
most branches of trade. The field is clear for a resumption of 
legitimate business. 








ECHOES FROM ABROAD. 


HE dispute over the Caroline Islands is likely to be settled with- 
out a resort to arms. Germany has informed Spain that she 
occupied the islands in the belief that they were unclaimed, and for 
the further reason that German interests there needed protection ; 
but that she will abandon all designs on the Islands, and admit 
Spanish sovereignty over them, provided it be made effective. 
Late last week the Spanish Government dispatched a special 
messenger to Berlin with a note formally demanding a renunci- 
ation on the part of Germany of all intention of establishing a 
suzerainty over the Caroline and Pelew Islands, and at the same 
time making a distinct apology for the affront to the German Em- 
bassy at Madrid. The reply to this demand will probably be a 
renewal of the offer to arbitrate the whole question. The insist- 
ment of Prince Bismarck is that territories unoccupied effectively 
belong to the Power that assumes the practical government of such 
territories ; but it is difficult to see how this can be maintained in 
this case, a8 against the claim of Spain. The popular agitation in 
Spain has greatly subsided, and there seems to be reason for the 
confidence that the Government will no longer be embarrassed in 
its efforts to adjust the controversy by revolutionary or disloyal 
demonstrations. 

Sir Henry Drummond Wolff, the British Envoy at present en- 
gaged on a conciliatory mission to the Sublime Porte, is endeavor- 
ing to dispel the Sultan’s mistrust of British intentions, and to 
learn the views of Turkey on Egyptian matters. He will then visit 
Egypt. The idea of forming an Anglo-Turkish alliance is dis- 
claimed. Provided that arrangements can be made, however, 
which will not sacrifice England’s “‘ legitimate interests,” Sir Henry 
would like to induce the Sultan to use his influence to establish a 
firm government in Egypt, so that the British troops might be 
withdrawn. France watches the game closely. M. de Freycinet 
recently declined an interview with Lord Salisbury, on the ground 
that ‘“‘France desired to retain freedom of action.” 

The turning-point in the cholera epidemic has been reached at 
last, and the ravages are steadily diminishing. Last week the 
average daily death-roll in Spain was between five and six hundred. 
Marseilles and Toulon continue to keep their actual condition as 
far as possible a mystery ; but the force of the epidemic there is 
undoubtedly spent. The cholera cases reported elsewhere in 
Europe may be classed as sporadic, 

Recent advices from Hué report a tranquil and hopeful condi- 
tion of things there, from a French point of view. Thuong, the 
Anamite Premier and Regent, has been seized and imprisoned, to 
be replaced by the Prefect of Hanoi. The insurgent leader Thuyet 
is still at large, but there are no Black Flags in Anam. The cho- 
lera is disappearing. 

In Germany and Austria there appears to be a crusade against 
foreigners, especially Poles and Jews. Hundreds of destitute Poles, 
expelled from Silesia, are flocking back to Warsaw and Cracow ; 


while, according to Austrian newspapers, over 35,000 more Poles | 


will shortly be ejected by the Prussian authorities, among them 
20,000 Austrian subjects and 1,000 of French origin. 

Agrarian outrages still continue in Ireland, and are said to give 
great. annoyance to Mr. Parnell, whose campaign is seriously em- 
barrassed by them.—In a recent speech at Belfast, the Earl of 
Carnarvon hinted that it might become the duty of the Govern- 
ment to aid in the development of the vast natural resources of 
Western Ireland, which have so long remained unused because 
of the absence of railways and markets.—Editor Stead, of the Pall 
Mall Gazette, under examination at Bow Street, has substantially 
admitted the facts charged in regard to the experimental abduction 
of the Armstrong girl, but defends himself on the claim of good 
intentions, or the absence of evil intent. He threatens furtaer 
exposures, 





Tue Sun is adrift in its definitions. It alludes to taking an 
uneconsidered drink as ‘splicing the main brace in sailing over 
life’s solemn main.” The point of view is a convivial one. The act 
referred to proves quite as often to be tearing down the mainsail 
of respectability and knocking off the bowsprit of good intentions. 





Ir is expected that this year’s corn crop will amount to about 
2,000,000,000 bushels, which, at even the low rate of twenty cents a 
bushel, will realize the sum of $400,000,000. Last year, with un- 
usually large crops, the Bureau estimate of the value to producers 
was about #255,000,000 for cotton, #330,000,000 for wheat, and 
640,000,000 for corn, Plainly, corn is king. 

Tue French-Canadians are not the only ones in Canada who 
object to the conduct of the Minister of Militia in accepting a 
British title. The Liberal Press generally make light of such dig- 
nities, and refer with pride to the names of George Brown, Alexan- 
der Mackenzie, and the present Liberal leader, Mr. Blake, all of 
whom refused offered knighthoods, Whatever prestige or privilege 
may attach to such dignities in Great Britain, they are valueless in 
Canada, and such titles are regarded by the majority of the people 
as useless appendages to a name, 

Ir the international Jaw laid down by Bismarck, apropos of the 
Spanish difficulty, is correct, that an island that is not practically 
protected may properly be seized by any country that chooses to 
raise a flag, the United States had better look out for the thousand 
Aleutian Islands—some of them being as big as New Jersey, and 
many of which are not known ever to have been visited by a human 
being. If Germany should try to raise there the flag which she 
has hauled down at Yap, she would probably tind that treaty 


| obligations are as important as actual occupation, 


Tuat morbid, diseased state of feeling which leads people to 
commit suicide is evidently not limited to-years, as the child whose 
playground is yet the nursery sometimes loosens the silver cord 





of life with a violent hand, as well as the nonagenarian who, weary 
of his lengthened joui:ney, rushes unbidden into the prosence of 
his Maker. Last week a boy, five years of age, residing in Brad- 
ford, Pennsylvania, shot himself dead with a revolver. He grieved 
after his dead sister, and had asked his mother if he was good 
enough to join her if he died. The parents were much to biame 
in this case for encouraging such morbid feelings in one so young, 
and they were still more to blame for keeping a deadly weapon 
where the child could get it. It is sad to think that such a more 
child should commit suicide, but not more so than that one who 
had lived four score and ten years should be also guilty of self- 
murder, as happened quite recently. 

Since Niagara has been thrown open to the public, and the 
harpies who used to prey upon visitors, have been driven off, the 
volume of tourist travel in that direction has largely increased... 
The number of visitors now ranges from 2,000 to 6,000 daily, which 
is at least twice as many as formerly, The State Commissioners 
display commendable activity in providing for the comfort of 
visitors. Elevators are to be erected on Goat Island, near the Cave 
of the Winds, and at. other points, where they will greatly facili- 
tate, while at the same time demonstrating the danger of, explora- 
tions of the wonders of the Falls. 





Somexopy suggests that the most effective monument that could 
be constructed to General Grant would be some memorial hewn out 
of the solid rock in the face of the Palisades across the Hud- 
son. The suggestion is a happy one. Perhaps the most impressive 
monument in the world is the great Dying Lion by the sculptor 
Thorwaldsen, hewn in the face of the solid sandstone at Lucerne ; 
and the face of the Palisades furnishes an opportunity ten times as 
fine. The Switzer lion commemorates the fidelity of the hireling 
soldiery who died in the foolish defense of Louis XVI.; the allegory 
cut in the front of the Palisades would represent a far grander 
memory. The Lion is hid in the wood, and is visible for only fifty 
feet ; the colossal sculpture of the Hudson cliff would be seen 
for miles, and would stand for ever, a curiosity as well as a 
memorial, Let us have something unique, as Nature has offered 
us an unequaled chance. 


CANDIES, drugs, tea, coffee, sugar, and even articles of food, are 
so frequently adulterated, that unless dealers and manufacturers 
discover that they have a conscience, and that human life has some 


claim to consideration even when dollars are concerned, people will 


in self-protection have to return to primitive modes of living, 
and eschew altogether their poisonous or adulterated compounds, 
Last week Chemist Bartley, of the Brooklyn Health Department, 
reported that he had found in the city shops large quantities of 
yellow lozenges and ‘conversation tablets,” colored with poisonous 
chrome yellow. What real difference is there between the manufac- 
turers who make and the confectioners who sell such poisoned 
sweets to children, and the robber who murders so as to replenish 
his purse? They poison thousands by degrees so as to reap the 
wages of iniquity ; he, not less conscientious, but more bold and 
defiant, does what they do not—namely, risks his life in following 
out his murderous instincts. The public never will be safe until 
such poisoners, and even the adulterators of articles of food, are 
treated as the enemies of society. 





Tue Irish Catholic Union, at its recent meeting in Brooklyn, 
denounced as ‘‘an insult to American principles of liberty” the 
rejection of the Hon, A, M. Keiley as Minister to Austria, such re- 
jection being assumed to be ‘‘ based in part upon the religious 
creed of his wife, and partly upon the offense he gave to the King 
of Italy by his denunciation of the spoliation of the Holy See by 
Victor Emmanuel.” We respect the convictions and even the preju- 
dices of our Catholic fellow-citizens ; but we are unable to see how 
the rejection of Mr. Keiley was any “insult to American principles 
of liberty,” since it is well understood that every nation has the 
right, even without offering a reason, to decliné to receive a par- 
ticular person as Minister from another country. As for example, 
suppose England had sent Lord John Russell as Minister to this 
country during the Rebellion, would it have been an insult to Eng- 
land if President Lincoln had said: ‘‘ We prefer that you should 
send some one who has not avowed his sympathy with those who 
are fighting to dissolve the Union”? The rights of foreign Gov. 
ernments in this parvicular are the same as our own. 

VICE-PRESIDENT HENDRICKS, in a speech at Indianapolis last 
week, went out of his way to indorse Mr. Parnell and the move- 
ment for Irish independence. It goes without saying that this was 
a grave indiscretion. The great body of Americans no doubt share 
the views expressed by the Vice-president, but it is not the func- 
tion of that official to engage in public discussions of the politics of 
another nation. It is just as much an offense against good taste for 
Mr. Hendricks to espouse the cause of men whose avowed purpose 
is the dismemberment of the British Empire as it was for Mr. Glad- 
stone to declare that Jefferson Davis, leading an unsuccessful re- 
volt against the authority of the American Union, had created a 
nation—a statement which, it will be remembered, the people of 
this country resented as & most ungracious aud unfriendly act. 
Mr. Hendricks ought to remember that he does not speak as a 
private individual, and that avowals such as he made at Indiana- 
polis will eventually be misconstrued abroad, We are not at all sur- 
prised that his utterances have produced great indignation in Eng- 
jand ; but we shall be not only surprised, but pained, if the offense 
committed in this instance shall ever be repeated by Mr. Hendricks 
or any other incumbent of his present position. 





Is 17 evolution that is doing its most rapid work, and its worst, 
at Bar Harbor this season?—or is it evolution backwards? In 
former years one of the charms of the place—perhaps the charm, 
for there are many other points along the coast of Maine equally 
picturesque and beautiful—was its Arcadian simplicity. To be sure, 
it had its elaborate and costly cottages, its refined and elegant 
social life, its hotel hops and germans ; but with all these there was 
a delightful freedom from the punctilious exactions of fashion- 
able life—a general leaning towards relaxation, common-sense and 
comfort. This year there has been a change. Society has yielded 
to pressure and made haste to get itself into uniform. Full dress 
for ladies and gentlemen—low necks and long trains for the one, 
expansive shirt-fronts and cutaway coat-tails for the other—has 
become the rule, even for small and select dinner-parties, The ad- 
vent of Mr, William Henry Vanderbilt and Mr.Jay Gould can scarcely 
be classified among the fashionable innovations, but Bar Harbor is 
in a sense lost to those who loved it first, most warmly and most 
wisely, and has now fallen into line with Newport and Saratoga, 
Now we are told of a game of lawn-tennis, played “for a charitable 
object ”— of course, in which the contestants were young gentlemen 
of social prominence dressed as women, The régime of the swal- 
low-tail coat at a Summer resort is bad enough, but a wholesale 
Japse into buffoonery is worse. Lf sovicty smiled on the appearance 
of these young gentlemen in the ré/e of clowns, society did no more 
or worse than it did in other days at the Court of France. 
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The Pictorial Spirit of the Illustrated Foreign Press.— SEE Pace 71. 
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GERMANY.——PRINCE VON HOHENLOHE, GOVERNOKR- 
GENERAL OF ALSACE AND LORRAINE, 
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4, The Council-house. _ 2. Natives of Yap. 
THE CAROLINE ISLANDS, CLAIMED BY SPAIN, AND RECENTLY SEIZED BY GERMANY. 
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FRANCE.— CORONATION FETE OF OUR LADY OF BOULOGNE-SUR-MER. 
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THE YACHT - RACES. 


HE friendly contest between the representative 
British yacht Genesta and the representative 
american yacht Puritan has awakened uncom- 
mon interest and excitement on both sides of the 
Atlantic Ocean, and diverse opinions have been 
financially backed with varying degrees of confi- 
dence or recklessness. The preliminary trials, 
and the mishaps and disappointments of the first 
attempts at a regular race, acted as a constant 
stimulus to the expectations of the respective 
partisans. 





Monday of last week was the day set for the 
first race. The morning dawned dull and hazy, 








reinforced by queer-looking craft from the Kill 
von Kull, and almost the entire fleets of the Hud- 
son River and Long Island Sound, headed down 
the Bay in a merry, noisy race. The scene off 
Sandy Hook at half-past ten—the hour fixed for 
the start—was probably unparalleled in the annals 
of yachting. The vast fleet, comprising almost 
every species of craft known on American waters, 
resembled a city on‘the sea; while to the very 
horizon’s edge the shining waters were flecked 
with sails, and the skies filled with dissolving 
streams of smoke. Most of the famous yachts, 
canvas - winged or steam- propelled, were there. 
The veteran America, the first captor of the cup, 
looked idly on, with General Butler at her helm. 














The Yacht ‘‘ Puritan.”’ 


THE 


but before nine o’clock the bright September sun 
triumphed. The sky cleared, the water sparkled, 
anda hght breeze danced up from the Narrows, 
promising wind in the Lower Bay. It was most 
seductive weather, and all nautical New York took 
a day off. All the steamboats were taken pos- 
session of by crowds of excursionists, amongst 
whom there was a noticeable sprinkling of English- 
men with glasses strapped over their shoulders, 
and undemonstrative but critical Bostonians who 
had come on to see what their graceful sloop 
could really do. A whole argosy of pleasure-boats, 


INTERNATIONAL YACHT -RACES.— DISPATCHING CARRIER-PIGEONS WITH 


THE RACE OF 


moved indolently about, with their white canvas 
flat to the breeze, making a beautiful picture. To 
the unpracticed eye, there was little to choose be- 
tween them in point of appearance ; but nautical 
critics yielded the palm to the Genesta, which, 
with her sharp, narrow hull, shining brass and 
black paint, polished decks, vast spread of canvas, 
and nimble, white-clad crew, was certainly the 
jauntiest cutter ever seen in our waters. The 
Puritan's white hull had. been disfigured by a 
coat of pot-lead, administered—successfully, as it 
soon appeared—with the object of making her 
‘slip through the water.” 

It was after one o’clock when the committee 
decided to start the yachts. The breeze was now 








close-hauled, headed eastward. The course was 
twenty miles to windward and return. It did 
not take long for the Boston sloop to demonstrate 
that she could both out-sail and out-point the Eng- 
lish yacht in the mild breeze then blowing. The 
Genesta, which was able to go about as if on a 
pivot, tried several tacks with the object of hunt- 
ing up the wind ; but the Puritan invariably fol- 
lowed her, and steadily increased her advantage, 
until at half-past four o'clock, when the turning- 
point was sighted, she led the Britisher by more 
than a mile. As the time for making the race was 
limited to seven hours, it now became evitlent that 
the remainder of the course could not be covered 
in time. The excursion boats, therefore, began 
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SEPTEMBER 7ra. 


From A SKETCH BY A STAFF ARTIST. 


The great steam-yachts of Jay Gould, William 
Astor and E. 8. Jaffray looked like ocean steam- 
ships trained down, as it were, to racing weight 
and proportion. The little nondescript Stiletto, 
the swiftest thing afloat, shot in and out amongst 
the boats like a black-and-white dragon -fly, 
affording much diversion to the spectators as they 
waited for signs of a start. Of this there appeared 
little prospect at the time appointed. The surface 
of the ocean was glassy, and the wind came in 
gentle puffs. The Scotland Lightship lay almost 





motionless onthe water. Close by, the two racers 


southeast, and had freshened up a little. The 
course was cleared, and the starting-signal sounded 
at 1:35. Both the racers came down to the line on 
the port tack. Only two minutes were allowed for 
the crossing. The Puritan got over at 1:35:56. 
The Genesta went about on the starboard tack 
just before reaching the line. This bad move 
stopped her way, and she crossed at 1:37 :37, being 
therefore handicapped thirty-seven seconds, six 
seconds more than her time allowance. The 
Puritan then went about, gaining a position some 
300 feet to windward of the cutter, and both boats, 





The Cutter ‘‘Genesta.”’ 


NEWS OF THE PROGRESS OF 


Y —==—= 








a merry race homeward, and a little later the two 
racing-yachts gave up their struggle for the day. 
Although the race turned out to be no race at 
all, the day’s sport was keenly enjoyed. A pic- 
turesque incident, which our artist has penciled, 
was the starting of carrier-pigeons, by Mr. Charles 
Arnoux, from the Luckenbach, on board which were 
the Yacht Club Committee. The birds, during the 
afternoon, took messages to New York, Newark 
and Keyport ; while one or two went astray, and 
were picked up next day in New Haven. 
(Continued on page 7%.) 
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THE SUMMER’S ENDED. 


E Summer's ended, sweet, and with it ends 
So many dreams and hopes—such dear distress 
And blissful pain—and yet we part as friends, 
And say our last good-by in kindliness. 


I know there was a tremor in your tone, 
And something like a shadow in your eyes, 
That last sweet moment when we stood alone. 
Ah, darling, if yon were not quite so wise! 


If only you could let your woman’s heart 
Speak from your lips, what would its message 
prove? 
A cruel thrust to tear our lives apart, 
Or the long kiss that seals the seal of Love! 


You would not hear me, yet you understood ; 
You made no answer, yet you told me all; 

You used such weapons as a woman should 
Who can but fight, and dare not faint nor fall. 


And so the Summer’s ended! Flower and spray 
Have had their sunny life beneath the sky ; 

And you and I, too, dear, have lived our day— 
Have lived and loved. There's sweetness in 


good-by. M. S. Bripaes. 


LEIGH CARTWRIGHT’S TRIAL. 
By Frances B. Currie. 

HERE were few persons on the pier at Pad- 

T dock Point. Ordinarily half the inhabitants 

of the place went down on the shore to see 

the steamboat Billow make her nightly landing. 

But to-night people were glad to remain within 
doors—it was such a dreary, pitiless night. 

All day the ominous storm- signal had been 
flying. The crooked old lighthouse -keeper had 
lighted his lamp hours before daylight had gener- 
ally faded. Wives of seafaring men wore troubled 
faces, and weatherbeaten fishermen about the 
wharf propiiesicd that many a sailor would yield 
his bones to Davy Jones ere the sea would again 
lie calm and smooth with God’s sunlight shining 
upon it. ; 

In spite of the cheerless atmosphere two persons 
walked the piazza of the Hotel Haven. They were 
lovers. No one else would have been so indif- 
ferent to the elements. They had come out osten- 
sibly to watch for the incoming steamer, but really 
to be alone together. They had been engaged but 
a day, and only half of the “old, old story” had 
yet been told. 

“‘T wish you would not go in this storm, Leigh,” 
the lady said. ‘‘I shudder with fear when I think 
of your being on the water.” 

‘¢T must go,” he answered. ‘‘ There is still one 
obstacle to our marriage, and I must put it out 
of existence. I will reach Plymouth in a very few 
hours, in spite of bad weather.” 

While he was speaking, the light from one of 
the baleony-lanterns shone upon his face. He 
was a man of thirty-four years, was strongly and 
firmly built, and would have been faultlessly 
handsome but for one defect. He had a scar 
on his cheek. If questioned about it he would 
have asserted that he had received it in a coast- 
ing accident when he was a boy. 

His promised wife was eight years his junior. 
A certain expression in her eyes, of frank ingenu- 
ousness, made her appear younger than she was ; 


but her mouth betrayed more decision of character | 


than her happy life had tested. Fate had thus far 
smiled upon Constance Fleming. It had given 
her wealth, beauty and popularity. It had given 
her the affection of the only man she had ever 
fancied. Her patience, her courage and her en- 
durance had never been tried. 

But the steamer had touched the pier, and 
her lover kissed her good-by. 

“Tt is only for a little while,” he whispered. 
“*T will crush every barrier between me and my 
bride !” 

He went away hurriedly, and she stood listening 
to his retreating footsteps. She could not watch 
his departure, for the grim, foreboding darkness 
immediately shut him from her sight. And while 
she was watching the lights of the steamer, the 
storm, that all day had been brewing, suddenly 
burst upon Paddock Point. The rain fell in tor- 
rents, the wind shrieked and the sea writhed tor- 
tuously. Constance Fleming clung to the piazza 
railing, and still tried to watch the lights of the 
Billow, She wondered whether Leigh Cartwright 
would come back, and whether the captain of the 
steamer would be foolhardy enough to try to sail 
his craft in the storm. Then she heard the shrill 
sound of a whistle, and the dismal, discordant 
clanging of a bell; then the blurred lights of 
the Billow slowly receded from shore. 

All night the crew worked hard to bring her 
safely into port. If they had been less driven with 
work, they might have noticed the peculiar con- 
duct of one of the passengers. She was a shabby, 
little woman of thirty years, with a pale and 
almost shrewish countenance, and a singularly 
determined manner. She did not take a state- 
room, but sat in the salon all night and watched 
the closed door of Room No. 13. She appeared 
to see nothing else—not to notice the rough toss- 
ing of the boat, not to think of the angry sea, 
She gave her steadfast attention to her occupation 
of watching for the opening of that door. 

She kept one hand in the pocket of her dress, 
where she grasped something that she valued, 
She never once lost her hold upon it while she 
maintained her tireless watch. 

At four o’clock in the morning the boat 
reached Plymouth, and all hands were engaged 
in making a landing. The sea was so heavy that 
a dozen fruitless attempts were made before the 
steamer was brought into port. The wharf was 
badly lighted, and the storm had not allowed the 
day to break, when the door of No. 13 opened, 
and a man came out. He did not look to right 
or left, but went out quickly, the woman nimbly 
and silently following him. As he was going 
down the gang-plank, she caught his arm, 


“‘T have found you at last '” she said, 

He turned so quickly that he nearly lost his 
footing on the swaying plank. He did not speak, 
but with one fierce, dexterous movement, released 
his arm and shoved her into the water. She went 
down into that inky, fathomless sea with a shriek 
that should have haunted him on his deathbed. 
He broke through the bewildered little group on 
the pier and ran for his life. Several persons, not 
yet robbed of all presence of mind, pursued him. 
Their chase was fruitless. The murderer ran with 
the fleetness of fear, and disappeared in the black, 
unawakened town. 

Meantime the woman had been taken from the 
water, and carried to a waiting-room, She was 
still living, and a surgeon worked hard to restore 
her. Once he believed he would succeed, for she 
opened her eyes and was conscious. 

‘‘Who shoved you into the water?” some one 
asked. ‘Who attempted your life?” 

Her answer was unmistakable. 

“Tt was my husband,” she said. 

Then she turned uneasily on her pillow, sighed 
profoundly, and died. 

She had not told her destroyer’s name, but when 
they would have composed her body for its casket 
they found a wet and crumpled paper in her.hand. 
It proved to be her marriage certificate. It stated 
that on the 9th of April, 1874, Teresa Volk had 
been married by a clergyman, in the town of 
Barlow, and that the man she had married was 
called Leigh Cartwright. 

Leigh Cartwright was what is called *‘a rising 
man”— a man with ambition and ability. He was 
not yet a rich man, but his level-headed intelli- 
gence, his industry and his thrift were leading 
him to a fortune that promised to be large. So- 
ciety had appreciated his prospects, as well as his 
genial qualities, and she had therefore taken him 
into favor, 

It was a great shock to his social circle when 
it became known that Leigh Cartwright was 
imprisoned, charged with murdering his wife. 
His wife! Why, half of the mothers in town had 
schemed to marry him to their danghters. 

Bad tidings travel fast, and this time they 
reached Paddock Point. No one had been told 
that Cartwright and Miss Fleming were engaged, 
but many persons guessed the true state of affairs, 
The gossips at the Hotel Haven were eager to see 
how Miss Fleming would receive the news, but 
their curiosity was never satisfied. She kept her 
room for a day or two, and refused to receive any 
visitors. When she appeared again there was an 
expression on her face that precluded question- 
ing. Cartwright had written her a strong, manly 
letter, telling her of his arrest. A coroner’s jury 
had rendered a verdict against him. 

“‘Tf you have one doubt of my innocence, Con- 
stance,” he wrote, ‘‘ you are no more bound to me 
than if your promise had never been given. If 
you know that I am innocent 1 can bear the awful 
suspicion against me and my incarceration almost 
cheerfully.” 

He urged her not to visit him, although he 
longed to see her. ‘A sight of this vile den 
would shadow her whole life,’’ he had thought. 

And so they were separated. Sometimes it was 
hard for her to obey him. She longed to see him 
and to help him endure the dragging hours before 
his trial. She cheered him with her letters, in 
which she assured him that she would believe in 
his innocence, even if all the world pronounced 
him guilty. 

While her faith in Leigh Cartwright remains 
unshaken, many of his former friends were less 
faithful. Link by link the chain of evidence 
against him grew, until many lost confidence in 
him. His defense would be a general denial and 
an alibi. He declared he had never been married, 
had never,-to his knowledge, seen Teresa Volk, 
| and had not been on board the Billow on the 
night of the tragedy. 

One of the principal witnesses for the prosecu- 
tion would be a Lutheran clergyman, This good 
man remembered having married an American 
to a German girl ten years before, in the town of 
Barlow. The man had then a newly made scar 
on his cheek, and called himself Leigh Cartwright. 
the woman said her name was Teresa Volk. 

They brought no witnesses with them, and the 
clergyman called in two of his servants to witness 
the ceremony. Both of these witnesses were dead. 
The clergyman had never seen either bride or 
groom before the day he married them. He 
never saw the man again. The latter deserted his 
wife a few days after their marriage. She had 
remained in Barlow, where she earned a precari- 
ous living by her needle. If she had any relatives 
or friends in this country or in Germany, she 
never mentioned them, Perhaps she was ashamed 
to go home and tell the story of her desertion. 
Perhaps she had a lingering hope that zome day 
her recreant husband would return to Barlow in 
search of her. 

During the long years she never heard of him, 
but at last she received a letter from an acquaint- 
ance who had left Barlcw. to live at Paddock Point. 
The writer was a waiter at the Hotel Haven, and 
he wrote that Leigh Cartwright’s name was on 
the hotel-register. The name seemed uncommon 
enough to warrant Teresa’s investigation, She 
told the Lutheran clergyman that she intended to 
visit Paddock Point. If her husband was there 
she would see him and ask him to assist her finan- 
cially. If he refused, she was resolved to resort to 
legal measures to force him to acquiescence. She 
traveled day and night until she reached her des- 
tination. She spent nearly all the money she had 
in the world in making this journey. She had 
traveled by rail until she reached Plymouth. There 
she took passage on the steamboat Billow to Pad- 
dock Point. When she thought she had reached 
the end of her journey she saw her husband. He 
bought a ticket for Plymouth, and boarded the 
boat just when she had expected to leave it. He 
engaged the stateroom that was numbered ‘13,” 
and shut himself in the room. He had not seen 








her. She knew she would have to remain on the 
boat—she had no errand now at Paddock Point— 
and she determined that he should not escape her 
again. She watched his door all night. When 
she finally confronted him, he hurled her into 
the sea. 

The murderer’s face had been undiscernible in 
the darkness, but the District-attorney was con- 
fident that Leigh Cartwright was the guilty per- 
son. To assist in convicting him, Miss Fleming 
had been subpeenaed as a witness. It was known 
that Cartwright had spent the evening before the 
tragedy with her. Something must be told about 
that evening. If it could be proved that Cart- 
wright wanted to marry Miss Fleming, his incen- 
tive for killing the wife he had abandoned would 
be manifest. Teresa Volk had been poor and un- 
attractive, but Constance Fleming was rich and 
beautiful. 

When Miss Fleming learned that she must ap- 
pear in court to injure her lover’s cause, she 
nearly lost her wonderful self-control. She was a 
modest woman, who_ naturally shrank from noto- 
riety, but now her fear was not for herself. To 
stand and speak while a crowd listened to her 
words, would have been an overwhelming trial 
to her under any circumstances ; but when she 
thought of being forced into speech that would 
be damaging to Leigh Cartwright, her brave heart 
nearly failed ner. She knew she would be asked 
if he intended to travel by the Billow when he left 
her on that fateful night. When she answered 
Yes, would any one believe he had changed his 


intention in the little journey from the hotel to ! 


the pier? He had told her in a letter that after 
he left the hotel the storm had so increased that 
he believed a journey on the sea would be perilous. 
He had sought refuge in a deserted boat-house 
until the worst of the storm had spent its fury. 
When he left this shelter the Billow had sailed, 
and he made his journey by rail. 

He had told Miss Fleming that there was an 
‘‘obstacle” to their marriage, which he must 
** put out of existence,” and that he would “crush 
any barrier” between him and his bride. She 
had understood him to refer to her wealth. She 
was still richer than he, and she believed his pride 
would not allow him to marry her before his 
fortune was equal to hers. No one else would 
believe this explanation. Popular suspicion would 
decide that the dead woman was the “obstacle ” 
that he had crushed “ out of existence.” 

During the long weeks of her lover’s imprison- 
ment, Constance had been unable to render him 
any help, but now her time for action had arrived. 
She went to see Cartwright’s lawyer a few hours 
before the trial opened. She told him her fears 
and anxiety, and he admitted that things ‘looked 
bad.” He told her dejectedly that not a single 
person had yet been found who would positively 
swear that Cartwright went to Plymouth by rail. 
As soon as Cartwright had been arrested, the 
most skillful detective in the country had been 
engaged to try and find the real murderer. This 
detective, who was called Jabez Lynch, had not 
been heard from. The lawyer regretted that Miss 
Fleming had been subpeenaed by the prosecution. 

“The evidence you can give is really trivial,” 
he said; ‘‘but it will be given unmerited import- 
ance. Your beauty and your betrothal to the 
prisoner will excite great interest, and every word 
you speak will be exaggerated beyond its actual 
significance.” 

“T might escape from giving my evidence,” she 
said, nervously. ‘‘If I were his wife -—” 

She had intended to go on bravely, but some- 
thing stopped her utterance. She had been very 
pale until now, but the warm color suddenly dyed 
her face and neck. 

The lawyer discerned her meaning. 

**Tf you were his wife you need not testify,” he 
said. ‘*A wife cannot be compelled to testify 
against her husband.” 

“Then,” she said, turning deadly pale again, 
“T must be his wife. Will you take me to the 
prison? I will wait outside while you tell him 
what I have said.” 

‘Are you quite sure you are willing to take this 
step ?” 

She turned upon him a face so full of reproach 
that he repented of the question. 

“T am gure.” 

= 


** And suppose I am convicted? Innocent men 
have had that experience. Would you have her 
life ruined by her marriage to a convict ?” 

“Without her evidence you will not be con- 
victed. No one on the boat saw any one resem- 
bling you. No one but Miss Fleming can positively 
swear that you intended taking the boat. No one 
but she knows of your betrothal, therefore no one 
can charge that you would have had an incentive 
for getting rid of a superfluous wife.” 

Leigh Cart~right walked back and forth in his 
cell, while the woman he loved waited in the 
warden’s room for his answer. His brow was 
heavily clouded. 

‘‘Whatever the issue of this trial may be, one 
result is certain,” he said. ‘*So long as the guilty 
person is not found, there will always be persons 
who will doubt my innocence. What a life my 
wife would lead !” 

“You must make it the object of your life to 
find the guilty person,” the lawyer said, “ that 
your wife and children will not bear a tarnished 
name, If you refuse the offer that this noble girl 
has made, you will wreck her life. Think what a 
life of remorse she will lead if her evidence helps 
to convict you! sf you are convicted, you can 
never find the w.etch who has ruined your life 
and hers, and you can never give this generous 
woman the happiness she deserves. Be just, and 
do not shame her by refusing her womanly 
sacrifice.” 

Cartwright covered his face with his hands. 

‘Bring her to me,” he said, brokenly. ‘I be- 
lieve you are right.” 

Everything had to be done quickly. The chap- 


lain was sent for, and Miss Fleming’s maid ang 
the lawyer witnessed the ceremony. The strangely 
wedded pair scarcely exchanged a word. 

felt so keenly the painfulness of the scene that 
they could not speak freely, especially before wit. 
nesses. Cartwright urged her not to go to the 
court-room, and not to visit him again at the 
prison. 

‘Either experience would pain you,” he said, 
‘‘and, by reflex, cause me unhappiness.” 

Then the sheriff conducted him to court, and 
she and her maid went away together. She had 
hired an apartment near the court-house, where 
she intended to remain until the trial was over, 
She allowed the girl to go to the court-house, 
while she waited at home for tidings of the trial, 
In the afternoon the maid burst into her room in 
a state of great excitement. 

“The trial has been stopped,” she said. “ Jabez 
Lynch has been heard from. A telegram has 
come from him stating that the murderer )ias 
been found and has confessed !” 

* * * * * * 

There never was another trial in Plymouth so 
prolific of surprises as the trial of Leigh Cart- 
wright. First of all, the announcement of his 
marriage to Constance Fleming astonished every 
one ; and before the public recovered from this 
surprise the unexpected telegram eame from 
Jabez Lynch. The trial was adjourned until the 
detective arrived with his prisoner. The latter 
was about forty years of age, had a figure similar 
to Cartwright’s, and a conspicuous scar on his 
cheek. When asked to take the witness-stand, 
he made a full confession, hoping thereby to re- 
ceive a lighter punishment, 

‘* When I was thirty years of age,” he said, “I 
met Teresa Volk in a remote frontier settlement. 
She was the only unmarried woman within seventy 
miles, and I made her an offer of marriage. She 
accepted my offer. Before we were married I 
wished she had refused me, I discovered that 
she had a shrevish temper that would lead me 
the life of a dog. I asked her to release me, and 
she refused. She had learned that I had a few 
hundred dallars, and she wanted the money. She 
threatened to sue me for breach of promise. 

‘*We were fifty miles from a railroad ; but one 
night I left the settlement. I had determined to 
come East. I walked all the way to the station, 
and bought a ticket to Chicago. When I was in 
the train, and had traveled a hundred miles or 
more, some one touched my shoulder. I looked 
up and found Teresa Volk at my side. She had 
come in from another car. I had walked to the 
station through fields and forest. She had rode 
there in a wagon, and was there before me.. She 
had brought her savings with her—a hundred 
dollars or more. 

‘*We were traveling through a section of the 
country that is sparsely inhabited. The train 
made but few stops, and there was but one other 
passenger in the car with us, The prisoner at the 
bar occupied a seat near the door. He paid little 
or no attentiun to us, and we quarreled uninter- 
ruptedly for many miles. The woman ridiculed 
my fruitless attempt to escape from her, and 
threatened to have me arrested as soon as I left 
the train. Her talk incensed me until I struck 
her, and would have continued to strike her if 
I had not been prevented. The other passenger 
caught me by the collar and hurled me across the 
aisle. I struck with terrible force against a win- 
dow, breaking the glass and cutting a deep gash 
in my face. The scar is still conspicuous. 

‘“‘The brakeman and conductor locked me in 
the baggage-car until we reached the town of 
Barlow, where they ejected me from the train. 

‘*T had entertained myself in the baggage-car 
by examining its contents. A trunk and valise 
were among the articles. As they were neater 
and of better material than the bags and boxes 
used by the settlers, I decided that they belonged 
to the well-dressed individual who had helped me 
to break the window. I was curious to know his 
name, and learned it by a label on the trunk. It 
was Leigh Cartwright. 

‘When I was put off the train Teresa Volk ac- 
companied me. She begged me to go with her to 
a minister and be married; She’ threatened me 
with arrest if I did not comply. One of the 
charges she would make against me was that of 
assault. I thought I might escape from her after 
marriage more easily than before, so I pretended 
to be sorry for my previous bad conduct, and went 
with her to the minister’s, I told her I had pre- 
viously deceived her about my name. I had called 
myself Jake Boggs, when my real name was Leigh 
Cartwright! She was very skeptical about receiv- 
ing this assertion ; but, as she liked the name of 
Cartwright better than Boggs, she decided to ac- 
cept it. It pleased me to think that if I assumed 
the name, the real Leigh Cartwright might be 
arrested when Teresa was looking for me. Our 
similar figures, the scars on our faces, and our 
duplicated names, might lead to this result. 

‘*T was married by the Lutheran clergyman in 
court, aud left my wife at the first opportunity. 
For ten years I saw neither her nor Leigh Cart- 
wright. Icame East and visited Paddock Point, 
where by accident I learned that a gentleman 
named Leigh Cartwright was at the Hotel Haven. 
It occurred to me that Teresa might hear of this, 
and come to Paddock Point in search of me ; sol 
took the first boat for Plymouth. 

‘*She was on that boat, and she had seen me. 
When we were landing she caught my arm. I did 
not intend to kill her. I never wanted to pursue 
her—I had systematically kept out of her way. If 
I had wanted to kill her, I could have done so 
easily ten years before in the town of Barlow. I 
threw her from me and ran away. I did not know 
until I read the account in a newspaper that she 
was drowned.” 

Jabez Lynch told with some pride how he had 
traced his prisoner. He had followed [i “esa 
Volk’s history back, to the little frontier settlc- 





ment, where Jake Boggs had courte’ her. Tha 
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detective ha“ learned of the simultaneous disap- 
pearance of the couple, and their subsequent ap- 
pearance in Barlow. He learned that Boggs had 
a ticket for Chicago, which had not been taken 
from him before he was ejeéeted from the train. 
Lynch went to Chicago, wheré he found a surgeon 
who had tal:en some particles of glass from a 
man’s face. Every movement Boggs had made 
during ten years was discovered by the detective. 
When he finally confronted the guilty man with 
the evidence against him, the latter decided to 
confess. 

“No one can prove that I intended to kill her,” 
he thought. 

When Cartwright was judged innocent, the 
sanctity of the court-room was disturbed by an 
irrepressible cheer. As soon as he could get 
through the congratulating crowd that pressed 
about him, he went to his wife. The good news 
was there before him, but she stood, trembling 
w th excitement, awaiting his coming. A sudden 
sense of shyness nearly overpowered her, and her 
voice forsook her. In spite of her thankfulness 
for his release, she could not help remembering 
that Jabez Lynch had brought about this result, 
and that, after all, the marriage in the prison 
had been unnecessary. She remembered Leigh 
had wished this engagement to continue until he 
was richer, Now she believed he was unwillingly 
bound to her through her own mismanagement. 
‘She remembered with humility that it had taken 
the lawyer a long time to persuade him to 
consent, 

Her reception chilled him, and he did not 
kiss her. 

‘* Now that I am free, she is sorry for the step 
she has taken,”’ he thought. ‘‘So long as she was 
stimulated by excitement, she was reckless of her 
own happiness. I wonder if she will ever think of 
her marriage without a shudder? What a place 
it was for a bride!” 

*‘ You have no congratulations for me,” he said, 
seating himself opposite her chair ; ‘‘ and I do not 
greatly wonder. I feel as if I had taken unfair 
advantage of your self-sacrifice when I married 
you in that hideous place. I cannot bear to think 
of your always looking back to your marriage 
with aversion. The prison seemed reeking with 
sin. Let us be married again, Constance, in a 
more hallowed place—in the church ” 

She made no answer, and her silence troubled 
him ; yet she was eager to do what he wished. 

“Tt is not in my power now to give you back 
your freedom,” he continued, ‘for you are my 
wife ; but if my presence is painful to you, if my 
face recalls what you wish to forget, I will go 
away until you can see me without unhappiness.” 

**Do you want to leave me ?” 

Something in her tone brought a gleam of glad- 
ness into his face. 

**No, my wife.” 

She knelt at his side and put her arms about his 
neck. He held her in his strong embrace. 

‘Then stay,” she whispered. 


A NIGHT AT GARFIELD’S TOMB. 


1 afternoon was rapidly waning when the 
writer set out to try the weird experience of 
a night in Lake View Cemetery, at Cleveland, O., 
where rest the remains of Garfield. He was the 
first civilian who had essayed to sleep in the city 
of the dead. An hour’s ride from the heart of the 
city brought him to the entrance of Lake View, 
the burying-ground of rich men. It is a splen- 
did cemetery, containing three hundred acres, It 
is a sad commentary on the fact that riches do not 
always bring happiness, tMat, since the cemetery 
was opened, sixteen Pai ago, five suicides have 
been buried there, all persons of wealth. On the 
road to the cemetery the handsome residence of 
Mrs, Garfield, on Prospect Street, is seen. She 
has never resided at Lawnfield, the Mentor home, 
since the President’s melancholy death. 

Winding through masses of rich foliage, the 
road leads up to the site chosen for the tomb. A 
curious little circular temple—not a tomb—is en- 
countered on the way. It is a mystery unknown 
even to the sexton why this shrine was built. 
Ground has just been broken for the Gartield 
Monument. The site is the most elevated and 
beautiful in the cemetery. Away to the north- 
ward the sun was sinking beneath the waters of 
calm Lake Erie. It was one of those beautiful 
sunsets seen over the lake, the like of which even 
Europe scarcely aftords. To the westward, spires 
and tall chimneys loomed up over the trees, show~ 
ing the locality of the city. An ocean of foliage 
stretched up to the foreground—foliage so dense 
that even the white headstones of the cemetery 
were hidden, one tall monument near the site of 
the Garfield tomb standing like a silent sentry. 

It had grown daik when, descending the emi- 
nence, the artist went down into the sea of foliage 
towards one of the little lakes in the centre of the 
cemetery. It was a weird experience. The road 
led by the large receiving-vault, from which came 
the heavy odor of cut flowers placed on the cas- 
kets of the dead. Suddenly, as a curve was 
rounded, a light was seen through the foliage, 
Then the visitor was strangely startled by the 
stentorian cry, ‘‘Halt! Who comes there?” and 
the gleam of a bayonet before his face reminded 
him that he had encountered the sentry on guard 
at the vault in which Garfield's remains rest. The 
light was from the guardhouse in front of the 
tomb. Every person found Fete about the 
grounds at night is arrested and imprisoned in 
this guardhouse, unless he can give a reasonable 
excuse for his presence in the cemetery. The cor- 
poral of the guard ran out of the guardhouse, 
and, after the artist had explained his mission, 
he was conducted by an armed soldier across the 
stream, tumbling in numerous waterfalls down 
from the lake, to the camp in the eastern part of 
the cemetery. Here among the tombs and the 
tents he slept until the great noise of the numerous 
water-fowl in the lake near by awoke him in the 
early morning. A great cry was set up as he walked 
down to the bank of the lake. ‘It’s old Jack, the 
swan, He knows whenever a stranger arrives,” was 
the explanation, Old Jack, who has lived in the 
cemetery many years, swims majestically towards 
the new arrival, followed by a splendid retinue of 
black swans, Chinese geese with their young, and 
all sorts of water-bi Many of them are wild 
geese, descendants of birds that lived about the 
grounds when they were an unbroken forest. Old 





Jack is prized not alone for his beauty and wis- 
dom, but because he was the pet of a noble lady 
who devoted herself to the care of soldiers in the 
late war. She met a tragical end, burning herself 
to death while in the irresponsible delirium of 
fever. Soldiers strew her grave with flowers each 
recurring Decoration Day, and then bear choice 
morsels to Old Jack, who was her especial pet. 

After rations of coffee and bread and beef with 
the soldiers, the visitor went with Lieutenant 
Edwards, the commanding officer, to guard-mount 
at nine o'clock. Two privates and a non-commis- 
sioned officer then filed over to the tomb to relieve 
the three who had been on duty for twenty-four 
hours, The faithful dog of the camp, who always 
escorts the new guard over, and the returning 
force back, was on hand. The new sentry front- 
ing the one on duty, with arms apart, takes the 
orders and the key to the tomb, and then begins 
his steady patrol in front of the burial-place. The 
relieved guard file back to the camp. Thirteen 
soldiers of the Twenty-fourth United States In- 
fantry are encamped in the cemetery, and will 
stay until the remains of President Garfield are 
deposited in their final resting-place. 

At ten o’clock the stream of visitors that pours 
out to the tomb every pleasant day begins to ar- 
rive. Men and women, and even children, from 
all sections of the country, come and go. One 
little barefooted boy in a tattered hat limped out 
to the cemetery not long ago. He had walked 
hundreds of miles from the Far West to see Gar- 
field’s home. The tribute of that friendless, 
homeless urchin in honor of Garfield was greater 
than that of the rich and great, who ride out to 
the grave, take a hasty look and go away. The 
lad’s strange story coming to the ears of friends 
of Mrs. Garfield, they secured him a home, and he 
is now being well clad and housed and educated. 

Every Sunday morning a florist brings a magni- 
ficent bouquet, and being admitted to the vault, 
places it in a beautiful vase before the Fs as 








PICTORIAL SPIRIT OF THE FOREIGN 
ILLUSTRATED PRESS. 


PRINCE vON HOHENLOHE, GOVERNOR-GENERAL OF 
ALSACE AND LORRAINE. 


Prince von Hohenlohe, the newly appointed 
Governor- general of Alsace and Lorraine, was 
born in 1819. He studied law at Heidelberg, 
and was employed in the Civil Service of Bavaria. 
He was an advocate of the German national 
union, and in 1866 he was appointed President 
of the State Council and Minister of Foreign 
Affairs of Bavaria. In 1870 he left the service, 
being defeated by the Catholic party, but on 
account of his animosity towards the Ultramon- 
tanes, Prince Bismarck took an interest in him 
and helped him to get into the Reichstag. In 
1874 Bismarck appointed Prince von Hohenlohe 
German Ambssador to France. He took part in 
the Berlin Congress. The knowledge and tact of 
the new Governor-general are expected to pacify 
the animosity of the French residents of the 
provinces annexed to Prussia. 


THE Carouine IsLanps, 
The Caroline Islands, concerning which Ger- 


many and Spain appear to have narrowly escaped. 


a serious quarrel, lie in the Pacific Ocean, within 
ten degrees of the Equator, and north of New 
Guinea and Australia. They are, therefore, upon 
the route between Australia and China, hence 
their value. The entire archipelago, ‘sometimes 
called the New Philippines, is regarded as includ- 
ing the Pelew Islands in the west, and the Mul- 
grave Archipelago in the extreme east ; but the 
Carolines proper, containing hundreds of tiny 
islands, lie between these extremes. The Island 
of Yap, where the Spanish man-of-war Velasco is 
now anchored, lies to the west of the group, in 
latitude 9 deg. 25 min. N. It is nine miles long, 
and has a population of 2,000. Our illustrations 
represent types of the natives, and a view of their 
council-house. 


CorRONATION FéTE oF Our Lapy oF BouLoGne. 


On Sunday, the 23d ult., there was a grand coro- 
nation festivai in honor of Our Lady of Boulogne- 
sur-Mer. Ten bishops, three archbishops, together 
with Roman Camerieri, prelates, deans, curés, and 
vicars of parish churches, religious Orders of both 
sexes, and some 40,000 pilgrims and devotees, 


marched as a grand escort to the Statue of Our | 


Lady of Boulogne through a large portion of the 
city of which the subtle King Louis XI. made her 
the Sovereign Lady and Mistress. The original 
statue, which for centuries drew worshipers from 
all lands to its shrine in the Upper Town, was 
thrown, during the Revolution in 1793, into a 
flaming fire of logs and fagots. At the same 
period the Crown disappeared —the identical 
Crown offered to Godefroi de Bouillon, after the 
taking of Jerusalem by the Crusaders, when he 
was proclaimed king. He refused the diadem, 
however, declaring that he would not be crowned 
with gold in the city wherein Christ was crowned 
with thorns, but dedicated it to the Mother of 
God in his baptismal church at Boulogne -sur - 
Mer.. Thence it was ultimately removed to the 
Treasury House of the Cathedral until 1791. After 
the Revolution a new statue was set up in a 
predella ovex the altar in Our Lady’s Chapel in 
the Cathedral, where is preserved a model of 
the legendary sailless boat in which she is stated 
to have been wafted to Boulogne in the seventh 
century. A new crown was made similar to that 
which was presented to Tasso’s hero, thickly in- 
crusted with all sorts and descriptions of precious 
stones and jewels, poured out with lavish hands 
by the Virgin’s votaries. His Eminence Monsignor 
di Rende was delegated by His Holiness Po 
Leo XIII. to bless the diadem, and set it on the 
head of Notre Dame de Boulogne. The coronation 
ceremony, which was performed on the Place 
Godefroi de Bouillon, was exceedingly striking 
and picturesque. 
Tue Bazaar oF Kuipsa, CENTRAL ASIA. 


We give a picture of the bazaar in the old Tar- 
anchi town of Kuldja, in Russian Turkestan. It 
is the capital of a district of the same name, which 
wag formerly a Chinese province. From the variety 
of races and religions represented by its inhabit- 
ants, it is most interesting to the ethnologist and 
ethnographer, The most numerous of the popula- 
tion are the Taranchis, a Turkish race who formerly 
lived in Kashgaria, and who after rebellion in 1756 
were transported by the Chineso rulers to the Ili 
Valley. The bazaars are thus described by a re- 
cent English traveler: ‘‘There are in Kuldja at 
least three bazaars frequented by the Taranchis, 
Chinese and Sarts, the first being noticeable for 
its abundance of vegetables and fruit. Local pro- 
duce we found exceedingly cheap, but imported 
goods are dear. A cow costs from 30s. to 50s., 
a horse from 2i. to 61, a sheep 6s., and an ox 
from 50s, to 4l, In the Chinese bazaar. among the 





curious things exposed for sale were ready-made 
coffins, ‘painted and all complete’ for 41, There 
is ceaseless movement, with bustle and noise. The 
vendors of wares scream out to the purchasers, 
Crowds of children, some half naked, and some 
wholly so, chase one another about, and move 
continually to and fro.” 
THe New Rune Buivce at Marz. 

The new bridge across the river Rhine at Mainz 
is built from a design accepted from thirty-seven 
competing designs offered by the best rman 
architects. Its cost was 3,600,000 marks (about 
$900,000). The construction of this magnificent 
bridge was begun on June Ist, 1882. It is over 
470 metres long, in five spans, and is built in the 
richest style of modern art, harmonizing with its 
beautiful surroundings, It is 13.60 metres wide, 
of which 8 metres are given to the roadway. 








THE ARTS AND SCIENCES. 


PaRIAN is a white cement said to consist of a 
mixture of plaster-of-paris and borax. Four 
bushels of parian with an equal quantity of clean 
— will cover ten yards superficial half an inch 
thick. 

Tue following shows the absorptive powers, 
without dripping, of various air-dried substances : 
Fibrous peat, 658 ; rye straw, 304 ; pea straw, 356 ; 
loam, 31 ; sand, 14; moss, 409; beach leaves, 241 ; 
oak leaves, 241 ; pine needles, 207. 


Mr. C. PascuEer says the only substance which 
renders cement unalterable in the air is a cold 
solution of one part of sulphate of iron to three 

arts of water. The cemented articles are left in 
it for twenty-four hours, when they will be found 
to have taken on a greenish-black tint, due to the 
hydrated protoxide of iron. 


A REMNANT of the great forests which once 
covered the south of Sweden was recently dug out 
of a bog at Kiuneved, consisting of a boat six feet 
in diameter hollowed out of a log. The tree from 
which it was obtained must have been twenty feet 
in circumference. The wood, which was blue in 
color, was very hard, and the boat so heavy that 
two bullocks could not move it. 


Aw exhibition of labor was opened a few weeks 
ago at the Palais de l’Industrie, Paris. An elec- 
trical railway, with a single rail, was exhibited by 
M. Lartigue, and is carrying passengers with regu- 
larity on a zigzag line of about 200 metres length. 
A series of popular exhibitions with magic-lanterns 
on the new features of microscopy is largely at- 
tracting public attention. So-called antediluvian 
music is played on a series of irregular stones 
which have el selected so that they represent 
two octaves when suspended by strings. 


SEA-waTER has been converted into a beverage 
by Mr. Thomas Kay. A little citric acid or citrate 
of silver is added to the briny liquid, chloride of 
silver is precipitated, and a harmless mineral water 
is produced. An ounce of citrate renders a half- 
pint of water drinkable. Seven ounces would 
furnish a shipwrecked man with water for a week. 
The question is, how to secure the citrate to the 
shipwrecked man. It is recommended that those 
who go to sea carry with them a bottle of the cit- 
rate protected by an india-rubber covering, or that 
such bottles should be furnished in life-preservers, 


M. Detavunay, of Paris, predicts that earth- 
quakes on a grand scale will occur next year either 
when the earth is under the influence of a planet 
of the first rank, such as Jupiter, or under that of 
a group of asteroids, or at a time when the sun 
and moon are nearest to our planet simultane- 
ously. This specialist in earthquakes foretold the 
frightful catastrophes which occurred in South 
America in 1877. He announced a vast seismic 
disturbance in 1883, and the appalling disasters in 
the Indian Archipelago followed, He raised his 
voice of warning also before the late extensive 
shaking of the earth in Spain. It is no wonder 
that his latest utterances have caused considerable 
attention in various countries. 


DEATH-ROLL OF THE WEEK. 


SEert=MBER 5TH—At Coldwater, Mich., ex-Sena- 
tor Charles Upson, aged 64 years. September 6th— 
In Newburg, N. Y., Isaac K. Oakley, President of 
the Quassaick National Bank, aged 83 years ; in 
Waterville, N. Y., Major Aaron Stafford, the last 
surviving officer of the War of 1812, aged 99 years, 
September Tth—In Albany, N. Y., Judge George W. 
Clinton, Vice-chancellor of the Board of Regents, 
aged 78 years ; in London, Eng., Colonel William 
Yolland, R.E., F.R.S., aged 75 years ; in Hanover, 
N. H., the Hon. Edward A. Rollins, President of 
the Centennial Bank of Philadelphia ; in New Or- 
leans, Joseph H. Quinters, of the editorial staff 
of the Picayune; in Brooklyn, N. Y., ex-Mayor 
Edward A. Lambert, aged 65 years; in Haverhill, 
Mass., the Rev. Raymond H. Seeley, D. D., a lead- 
ing Congregational minister ; in New York, Rob- 
ert A. Corbet, formerly a well-known lawyer ; in 
Queeche, Vt., John F. Porter, a leading member 
of the Rensselaer County Bar, aged 50 years; in 
Madrid, Spain, Sefior José de Posada - Herrera, 
formerly a conspicuous Liberal statesman, aged 70 
years; in Paris, France, E, C. P. Lepere, one of 
the Vice-presidents of the Chamber of Deputies. 
September 8th—In New Orleans, La., Colonel J. B. 
Walton, commander of the Washington Artillery, 
aged 72 years; in Chicago, Ill, A. J. Gomila, a 
prominent New Orleans merchant ; in New York, 
Alexander MacKenzie, a prominent dairyman, 
aged 53 years. News was received of the death of 
Gerald Eyre, the well-known actor, in Melbourne, 
Australia, August 6th. September 9th—In Phila- 
delphia, Pa., George Lieb Harrison, sugar-refiner, 
prominent in loca iggy are and oe a 
projects ; in Bath, Me., Benjamin F. Packard, a 
well-known shipbuilder, aged 55 years ; in Goshen, 
L. 1., Henry Youngs, formerly of the New York 
Produce Exchange ; in Kittanning, Pa., Colonel 
William Sirwell, of the Seventy-eighth Pennsyl- 
vania Regiment, aged 65 aig September 10th-— 
In Morris Plains, N. J., Scott Lord, a well-known 
New York lawyer, aged 65 years; in New York, 
Rear-admiral John W. Livingston, aged 81 years ; 
in Chicago, Ill, Francis I. Jervis, author, critic 
and artist, aged 62 years; in Jersey City, Dr. 
Benjamin D. Carpenter, a well-known physican, 
aged 61 years ; in Brooklyn, N. Y., the Rev. Alonzo 
B. Blosset, for twenty-three years missionary at 
Castle Garden, aged 75 years. September 10th— 
In New York, Richard T. Higgins (‘* Sam Rickey ”’) 
Irish comedian. September 11th—In Lynn, Mass., 
Oliver Warner, formerly a Congregational clergy- 
man, State Librarian, etc., aged 67 years; in 
Wilkesbarre, Pa., Mother de Chantel, Mother Su- 
perior of the Malinkrodt German Catholic Con- 
vent in that city; in England, Dr. William Au- 
gustus Guy, F.R.8., a prominent physician and 
medical writer. aged 75 years 





AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


Ir is reported that civil war has broken out at 
Khartoum, 


Tue military guard over the tomb of General 
Grant at Riverside Park will be continued until 
January 1st. 


Aut the cattle belenens to the trespassers 
upon Indian Reservation lands will be out of 
the Territory within a month. 


THE first Grant monument completed is on the 
State Fair Grounds, Peabody, Kansas, It consists 
of a shaft forty feet high, built of ears of corn, 
wrought into elaborate mosaics. 


CarE Town advices state that Congo cannibals 
have attacked several stations of the African As- 
sociation, and roasted and devoured a number of 
whites. No further details have been received. 


A GALVESTON paper charges that the people and 
school-fund of Texas have in ten years, by mis- 
management or something worse, been defrauded 
of 12,459,563 acres of the public land, valued at 
$25,000,000. 

A REPORT received overland in Winnipeg states 
that the Alert, which left Halifax at the end of 
last May, has made her way through the Hudson 
Straits, and reached York Factory, on the south- 
ern shores of Hudson’s Bay. 


Tue Georgia Legislature has passed a local 
option law, under which, on the application of 
one-tenth of the voters of a county, an election 
will be held to determine whether or not spirituous 
liquors shall be sold in such county, 


A system of house-to-house vaccination has 
been organized in Montreal. In view of the 
smallpox epidemic, the running of passenger- 
trains through from Montreal will be stopped, 
se passengers transferred near the boundary- 
ine. 


Tue town of Washington Court House, in Fay- 
ette County, O., was destroyed by a tornado on 
the 8th inst. Over 300 buildings were demolished, 
and some 300 persons were injured, and half a 
dozen killed. The total loss is estimated at 
$1,000,000. 

Unitep States troops last week escorted 700 
Chinamen back to the mines at Rich Springs, 
Wyoming, whence they had been driven by a 
mob. The miners, it is alleged, threaten to de- 
stroy the company’s buildings, all of which are 
under strong guard. 


Ir is learned from New Zealand that the House 
of Representatives has carried by a large mojority 
a motion to retain the San Francisco mail service. 
The Government will call for tenders for an eight- 
een-day mail service between San Francisco and 
New Zealand. Auckland will be the terminal 
point of the line. 


Tue American Economic Association was or- 
ganized at Saratoga last week. It is composed of 
the younger and more progressive political econc- 
mists of the United States. Professor Henry C. 
Adams, of the University of Michigan, was named 
as the chairman, and Professor Richard T. Ely, 
of the Johns Hopkirs University, as secretary. 


Tne settlement of the Russo-Afghan question 
will be speedily embodied in a ee defining 
the main point of the frontier. The Afghan Fron- 
tier Commission will then delimit the boundary- 
line in detail. Russia has abandoned her claim to 
the whole of Zulfikar Pass proper. Meruchak is 
also left to the Afghans. ‘The frontier-line will 
run eastward to Kodjasaleh, on the basis of the 
agreement of 1883, 


Tuner Indians are quick to imitate the exploits of 
civilized whites. Near Seattle, Washington Ter- 
ritory, last week, a mob of Indians, headed by 
white men, attacked a party of Chinese hop- 
pickers with clubs and stones, killing two of them 
and wounding four. The cause for the attack 
was that in former years Indians exclusively had 
been hired to pick hops, and this year one firm 
had hired Chinamen. 


Tue California wine-makers at one time this 
year thought they had reason to hope that the 
vintage of 1885 would come up to 25,000,000 or 
30,000,000 gallons. But an untimely Spring frost 
compelled them to reduce their estimate fifty 
per cent., and the yield now expected is about 
15,000,000, which are substantially the figures of 


1884. The quality of the product is excellent, 
however, and the net result will therefore be 
satisfactory. 


THE advocates of woman suffrage in Massachu- 
setts are rejoicing over a movement for the en- 
rollment of Catholic women under the law which 

rmits women to vote for members of school- 

oards. The law has been in operation several 
years, but the number of Catholics who voted 
under it has been small. Now, however, priests 
are urging them to register on the ground that in 
self-defense they must counteract the work of 
Protestant women voters who last year excluded 
all Catholics from their ticket. 


Lapy DurFeErin has formed in India a National 
Association for supplying ‘‘ female medical aid ’— 
i.e., women doctors—-to attend the wives of natives 
in sickness. Hitherto these women have been de- 
prived of skilled medical attendance, no European 
man being allowed to approach them, and only an 
connienal teshale physician finding access to them. 
Lady Dufferin’s movement will doubtless do much 
to break down the social barrier between Euro- 

ans and Indians, besides bestowing incalculable 

lessings upon the Indian women. 


Acai has been issued for a meeting at St. 
Louis, beginning September 29th and continuing 
probably for several days, of all the sportsmen in 
the country, the gathering itself to become known 
as the Sportsmen’s National Convention. e 
purpose of the Convention will be to devise a more 
uniform system of fish and game laws and to take 
the necessary steps for its enforcement. The clubs 
in St. Louis, some twenty odd in number, are the 
prime movers in the roject, but the announced 
intention is to secure harmonious action through- 
out the Union, 


An immense chart, exhibiting the areas of im- 
proved forest and unimproved land in each State 
and Territory of the Union, prepared by the 
Forestry Division of the Agricultural Department, 
shows thes there are 285,000,000 acres of improved 
land, 445,000,000 acres of forest, and 730, 000 
acres of unimproved and waste untimbered land, 
Incidentally it is found that forests are disappear- 
ing at the rate of 25,000,000:acres each year. The 
forest product during the census year was about 
18,000,000,000 feet board measure, Last year it 
was 23,000,000,000 feet, 
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‘Therefore, I have come to you.” 


* between us. There is no compromise now, Ermen- 
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The Princess Ermenzarde; 


Or, 
The Begum’s Bracelet. 


dy M. T. CALDOR. 
CHAPTER XVIII. 


IK ROBERT BENTHORNE was walking slowly 
up and down the grand drawing-room, and it 
was evident that it was no idle and common- 

place emotion which showed itself in-his knitted 
brow and troubled eyes. 

Now he touched lightly a costly Limoges dish 
which was hanging from its bracket on an ebony 
cabinet ; again stopped before some unique por- 
phyry sculptures ; and yet again his feet paused 
and his face turned beside a lovely Flemish land- 
scape. Yet he saw none of these beautiful things, 
and was not really aware that his actual vision 
took them in, 

Every now and then his sorrowful eyes turned 
towards the entrance porlicres. 

Would she never come? How should he ever 
be able to pursue the course he had marked 
out for himself, if this agitation continued to 
master him? 

It was with a feeling of intense relief, though 
a great emotion choked his voice and filled his 
heart, that he advanced to meet her when he 
saw the portizres swept aside. 

She had taken the time to make herself har- 
monious and in keeping with the stately room 
in which she had chosen to meet him. 

A deep ruby velvet dress fell away in superb 
folds of glowing color from the stately figure ; 
the graceful shoulders, the firm white throat, 
the slim, patrician hands, all showed the fairer 
for that softly gleaming color about her. 

The lace at her throat was the finest she pos- 
sessed, She had put in her ears the great soli- 
taires, and at her neck clasped a brooch that 
glowed with diamonds and rubies, 

The grand, preud features, though very pale, 
were serenely calm. The deep dark eyes met his 
unflinchingly. 

“You wish to speak with me, Sir Robert : pray 
be seated,” she said, promptly, as she crossed the 
room to her own seat by the table, under Ralph 
Poindexter’s picture. 

He took a chair that was not far removed. 

“T can bear it no longer, Ermenzarde. The 
crisis has come, I think,” he said, abruptiy. 


Her long, slim hands were folded in her lap 
amidst the gleaming ruby ricliness. He couid 
not see how the fingers clinched together, holding 
there the only evidence of the fierce struggle she 
was compelling herself to bear without a sign. 

**You have come for what ?” 

“To ask you to have some mercy upon me—to 
spare the remaining years of my life the dreary 
desolation the last twenty have known. I am worn 
out with the struggle. My patience has gone. 
There is not a shred left me.” 

He flung out his hand as he said it, and drew 
a slow, quivering breath, but with his eyes full 
upon her face. 

‘*T understand, I think,” was her reply. 
wish-—” 

“The fulfillment or the breaking of the bond 


“You 


zarde, I am desperate at last.” 

“T understand,” she repeated ; and how stiff 
and cold her lips looked while she spoke! ‘ You 
are desperate, indeed — more than you dream. 
You love the girl Winifred Darke ?” 

‘*Yes,” said Sir Robert, proudly, **I love her.” 

There was one quiver of the proud lips—one 
single wincing glance of the dark eyes, as if the 
words struck home a poignant pain. Then she 
returned, steady yet, and calm in tone and look : 

‘But you, cannot marry her !” 

‘* Why not ?” 

**Because of the deadly sin.” 

**But the secret tie which has given no joy, 
only a fettered shame, can be broken, as it was 
made, in silence and in secrecy. I have found out 
away. I have come to tell you so. It can all be 
made honorable and safe.” 

**For you to marry Winifred Darke? Never— 
never, Sir Robert Benthorne ! whether I live or 
die, whether that hapless bond is safely severed 
or not, it matters nothing. You can never marry 
her,” she said, sternly. 

‘*Ermenzarde,” he returned, hoarsely, ‘ will 
you have no mercy upon me? Think what I have 
borne in silence. Picture my lonely house—my 
empty board, my heirless home, and have some 
mercy upon me who have suffered so bitterly 
at the hands I trusted most.” 

“That is true! Robert, Robert, do not imagine 
that Ihave not known all the time how terribly 
you were wronged. If I could only die and free 
you, oh, how gladly I would do it! But I dare 
not fly in Heaven's face and take my own life.” 

**Do not die, Ermenzarde, but only speak out 
to me. Reveal this terrible secret! Give me an 
opportunity to judge with you of the case!” he 
implored. 

‘Tf I spoke, you could not marry Winifred,” 
said she, drearily. 

**Could I not claim my own wife?” he asked, 
huskily. 

She turned her eyes upon him in astonishment. 

** Would not that be the bitterest punishment I 
could put upon you ?” she said, drearily. “If you 
loathed and despised me so many years ago, it 
is not likely this long estrangement has increased 
your affection, I have lived on, year by year, 
hoping to be able to free yon, It needed but one 


thing—the fulfillment of my oath, the finding of 
that missing paper, or the death of Marcus Steele, 
And in twenty years none of the three has 
happened.” 





There was in her voice a dreary desolation 


‘‘There was one way to free you, Ermenzarde. 
You might have given me a sweet young com- 
panion to cheer my life, and you resolutely hid 
your secret from me. How could you do that?” 
he said, gently. 

She stared at him with wide, dilated eyes. 

‘My poor Ermenzarde !” he said, in a voice 
thrilled with pathetic tenderness, ‘‘ did you think 
you were stronger even than nature itself, with 
your fierce renunciation, your indomitable pride, 
your iron will? Do you not know that there is 
a subtle penetration which will show to the open, 
ready heart ita own, despite the best disguise of 
circumstance and name ?” 

Now at last the marble rigidity gave way. She 
unlocked the clinched hands, and stretched them 
out towards him, lax, quivering, imploring : 

“You mean ?” she cried, and stopped, 
choked by a great sob. 

“*T mean that I love Winifred, the girl who has 
your stately poise of the head and my gray eyes, 
Ermenzarde, I mean that if you will not come, 
she shall be the mistress of Fairview halls. And 
it is my turn, at last, to dictate !” 

‘* Tat Fairview!” repeated those quivering lips. 
“T, whom you despise and loath—as your own 
words have declared—‘the sordid creature who 
bartered her honor and faith and best affections 
for the sake of Cedarswold and its revenues,” 

“Those are harsher words than I would allow 
any one else to use, Ermenzarde ; yet, alas! alas ! 
I fear there is some truth in them,” he said, | 
sorrowfully. ‘It may be that my rebellious heart 
in its bitterness has sometimes thought a similar 
accusation for a single brief instant. But only for 
that time. Ermenzarde, I loved you with a strong 
man’s first love. I could not doubt that there was 
some terrible restraint laid upon you, beyond that 
which you revealed; I have never doubted it. 
And I have done you the justice of beheving that 
your suffering was even greater than mine. My 
love for you has never faltered.” 

How her eyes blazed under the great light of 
joy that kindled through them! 

She took an eager step towards him, and then 
she paused abruptly, thrust her hand into the 
breast of her dress, and drew out a thin silk case, 
which she tore open with ruthless fingers, and 
brought forth a creased and yellow letter, which 
she held out to him. 

“*See !”’ she cried ; *‘ there is the letter you sent 
me—the letter in your own writing, which I could 
not mistake. For eighteen years I have carried it 
there to kill my hope—any yearning for happiness 
in the future which my weak heart might crave. 
You tell me there that your love is turned to 
loathing, your faith to cruelest conviction of my 
utter unworthiness, There is no cruel thing un- 
uttered—that I sold my love and honor and your | 
whole life-happiness to keep my uncle’s fortune. 
Read it, Robert, and tell me what it means !” 

He took the letter, and swept hasty eyes along 
its lines, uttering low exclamations of rage and 
horror as he read. 

Another moment, and he flung it from him as 
if it had been a poisonous serpent. 

“Oh, that perfidious viper!” he cried. 

And stridiug forward, he caught her in his 
arms. 

‘“‘Ermenzarde! my poor Ermenzarde! how 
cruelly fate has dealt with you !” 

She lay quivering, whether with intense joy or 
deadly terror, she scarcely knew. 

“T have been to blame for yielding the situa- 
tion in this unmanly fashion,” he cried, still fold- 
ing his arms around her as an impenetrable shield, 
but never venturing to offer other caresses, ‘ Er- 
menzarde, I wrote that letter. It was one of a 
dozen sheets which I copied for a MS. for an 
author’ friend. I remember now that Louise 
Morelli ruled the fellow—twisted him about her 
little finger. I see through the whole plot now. 
I gave her a letter for you, full of tenderest assur- 
ances of my willingness to wait your own time for 
divulging our marriage, if only you would trust 
me a little, and give me a hint of your proposed 
plan of life. I received back that laconic word 
which nearly crushed my heart. But she had sup- 
pressed the genuine letter, and substituted this 
fearful copy, which, I can see, has every reference 
likely to convince you of its coming directly from 
me. Alas! alas! what years of misunderstanding 
and sorrow and dreary isolation it has given us 
both ! I see the whole fatal web that has insnared 
us. We have gone on distrusting, doubting, 
agonizing: but, Ermenzarde, I think through it 
all neither has ceased loving.” 

** Louise ! Louise! oh, why did I not suspect? 
—I, who doubted every look and word and act of 
that perfidious creature? For my uncle opened 
my eyes to her treacherous nature. He showed 
me how she, who pretended to be our confidante 
and friend, came directly to him with every detail 
of our meetings. How she duped every thing, and 
every one, who came within her malignant influ- 
ence. My uncle showed me all her black treach- 
ery. But I never dreamed of this. Why should 
I? Do you not know I saw you deliver the letter 
into her hand, Iwas hiding in the carriage which 
she left to cross the street at your beckoning. 
And she came back and put it into my hand, and 
it was your handwriting.” 

‘““My poor Ermenzarde! What a bitter fight 
you have fought in all these lonely, silent years, 
And my heart has ached for you through all the 
cloud of doubt ; for I read on this poor, proud, 
pallid face the dreary suffering of the freezing 
heart beneath.” 

‘You are no longer angry with me—you, who 
have been so bitterly wronged?” she asked, in 
wonder. 

*T love you! Ermenzarde, not for one single 
moment have I failed to love you.” 

**Oh, grand, noble, heroic nature !” she cried, 
slipping out of his arms, and falling in deep 
humility to the floor, and crouching at his feet 
—she, the proud, stately Ermenzarde Poindexter ! 

** Robert, it is true, I wronged you. Yet, oh, I 








meant it to be the noblest blessing! You were so 
poor, and it seemed so easy to wait two years and 
give youn Cedarswold.” 

“T knew that,” he said. 
much fully.” ; 

“But not the rest. Oh, howI longed to tell 
you the rest that evening we met after the read- 
ing of the will. But my solemn oath to my dying 
uncle restrained me. Even now I am not ab- 
solved ——” 

She stopped abruptly, for the sound of clicking 
feet on the marble floor without gave warning 
that some one was coming to the inner doorway. 
Sir Robert lifted her to her feet, and with his own 
hands smoothed down the ruffled hair about her 
forehead. — 

When the knock sounded the intruder’s demand 
for admission, Miss Poindexter went to the door, 
and pushed away the heavy curtains, and opened 
the sliding panels there. 

It was Philip Laing. 

‘*T beg your pardon for interrupting you, Miss 
Poindexter. But your previous command has 
just occurred to me. If I found the paper, I was 
not to leave it out of my hands until I put it into 
yours. And I was to come to you wherever you 
were. Madame De Leivenéz had cut it from be- 
neath the paper pasted over the back of the 
Laocoén, and was taking it down when Leo 
seized her.” 

He put the paper into her hands. 

The paper so long and hopelessly sought, which 
was indeed the blessed proclamation of her eman- 
cipation from slavery and mystery, and hiding 
and lonely desolation. 

“Heaven send that it is all you wish, dear Miss 
Poindexter !” said Philip, earnestly. 

Her fingers closed over it spasmodically, and 
like one in a dream she went back with it to Sir 
Robert Benthorne. 

‘Robert, will you look at it—you first of all— 
and tell me what it is.” 

He took the yellow sheet and carried it towards 
the windows, 

An eager exclamation excaped him. 

**It is Ralph Poindexter’s latest will, Ermen- 
zarde—the will with the codicil. It leaves the 
property to you the same as the cther, but pro- 
vides that, should you be already married at its 
date, all claims of Marcus Steele are null and void. 
He says he is not the man to come between those 
the Church or State has joined in marriage.” 

Miss Poindexter was on her knees, her hands 
clasped, her tear-drenched face lifted heaven- 
wards, 

‘*Gracious Heaven, I thank Thee,” murmured 
her quivering lips ; and then she added, solemnly : 
** Oh, Uncle Ralph ! Uncle Ralph! the two became 
a terrible twenty years; b::t it is not to be the 
lifetime I feared. The spell is broken at last. 
Oh, I shall not die with my secret on my soul! 
Uncle Ralph, if you can know, you also must 
rejoice.” 

Sir Robert came towards her. 

‘*Ermenzarde,” he said, tenderly, ‘‘ will you 
come to your husband now ?” 

And he opened his arms to her. 

But she waved him back with something of her 
old, imperial way. 

‘*Not yet, Robert. Not until I have confessed 
at your feet how wrong and guiity I know myself 
to be. Oh, it was wicked in me to hesitate a mo- 
ment. I should have gone to my husband's side’ 
in all honesty and openness, and dared the life of 
poverty that so daunted my silly pride. Bitterly, 
humilatingly enough have I been taught that 
your love was the one treasure, and the rest dross, 
But I was young, and so proud of my beautiful 
home—the home that was to belong to me—so 
Uncle Ralph assured me, when he led me away 
from my parents’ grave, and which I grew up in, 
counting alla part of my very self. I have been 
very proud—very vilely proud, Robert. And yet 
beneath all was the wild desire to hold all for you 
—to give to you a noble estate, a proud position, 
an assured career equal to your brother’s My 
uncle knew—what even Lonise De Leivenéz did 
not guess at first, I am positive--that we had 
made that secret marriage in that dear halcyon 
visit in Scotland, which has always been the hap- 
piest time in my life to remember, though it was 
wrong, Robert, as I can see now. Secrecy and 
hiding are wrong everyhow—everywhere. They 
bring their curse with them. Louise had carri2d 
to him her tales about our secret meetings, our 
plighted troth, and though it angered him fiercely, 
the wily old man hid it and watched us. He fer- 
reted out our secret, and it was by that he held 
me. I think he loved me best of any one.” 

‘*He says it here,” said Sir Robert ; ‘he says 
here, ‘You are the only living creature in whose 
promise he has implicit trust.’” 

“He called me to him on that dreadful night, 
and told me of his will, which forced me to marry 
Marcus Steele, but allowed me the reprieve of 
living single instead. He saw my blanching face, 
and even in his dreadful condition he laughed at 
my consternation. Then he told me why he had 
been compelled to cajole the man he secretly 
hated. And he showed me a physician’s certifi- 
cate that Marcus Steele’s lungs were so diseased 
that it was impossible for him to live two years 
longer. He asked me to wait those two years, 
and then be free to acknowledge my marriage. 
Oh, it seemed but a little thing—to secure Cedars- 
wold, and spare Uncle Ralph the revenge Marcus 
had threatened — to make for us both a happy 
home, a proud fortune. I never hesitated, after 
he told me that, to make my claim secure, he had 
prepared another will, with a codicil that pro- 
vided for my marriage. No, I did not hesitate, 
not even when he made me swear to a terrible 
oath that you should not know about the second 
will, or his knowledge of the marriage, until the 
two years were up. The two years! oh, Robert! 
Robert ! the twenty terrible years of probation ! 
I feared it was to last a lifetime—that Marcus 
Steele would never die !” 


*‘T understood that 





“He boasts that he will ontlive you and reign 
here at Cedarswold,” said Sir Robert. 

“Let us not speak of him! let us not think of 
him !” she said, shuddering. 

If they conld have known the scene at that 
moment enacted in the Juxurious rooms of Ma- 
dame De Leivénéz ! 

** Robert, if I could have been spared that dread- 
fal misunderstandihg and ee things t 
not have gone so wrong. t that letter—that 
dreadful letter turned all my hopes to ashes, my 
loving sympathies to gal] and wormwocd. I was 
proud, you know, vilely proud, as I have told you ; 
and I can see now that Fate and Louise Morelli 
threw many circumstances in my way to confirm 
the harsh appearance——” 

“It is past and gone. my beloved. But there is 
something more to explain.” 

** Yes, something more—the hardest of all, the 
cruelest, the most unnatural, But I was a fierce, 
wild creature, goaded to madness by that letter, 
and my own as cruel accusations. I said I would 
tread my path of thorns so that no one should 
know they pierced me. I reviled myself ; I said 
I had sold my birthright fur a mess of pottage— 
for less—for a dead-sea fruit which had turned to 
ashes on my lips. I said since I had chosen to 
deny my wifehood, I should be denied the solace 
which might come, even from secret acquaintance 
with the child of whose birth only my faithful 
Lisbet had the slightest suspicion. Money can do 
much, and of that I had plenty. My year of | 
seclusion for mourning favored me. I went away 
traveling. people supposed. But I sent my maid 
and suite about, and hid myself with Lisbet in a 
retired spot in Wales. As soon as I recovered I 
looked about me, and chance played strangely 
into my hands. . 

“T found a poor widow, whose only son had 
forged his employer’s name for a large sum. She 
was wild with terror at the prospect of his incar- 
ceration in prison. I hunted up her history, I 
tested her character, and then I gave her the 
plan. She was to change her name, to loge all 
identity with any who had known her, and ta take 
the child as her niece and bring it up. This was 
the way I punished myself. Oh, how I longed and 
longed for those baby lips! But I sternly put her 
away. I made sure that she should be well edu- 
cated, safely cared for ; but the rest I denied my- 
self. I would not even see her face—that I might 
know her if we ever met. If I was pitiless with 
you, Robert, I was also inexorable to myself.” 

“Oh, Ermenzarde ! Ermenzarde ! I wonder you 
have lived to tell the tale !” he groaned. 

‘* Poor Emmeline Darke ! She also was haunted 
with an endless remorse. Her boy was saved. I 
sent him away, and made good the forged draft ; 
but he never knew his mother’s presence again; 
he believed that she had died long before’ his 
return. I shall seek him out and reveal to him 
her heroic sacrifice. But, Robert, think how fate 
threw me upon my child’s path! That wrecked 
train, and its consequences, threw us together. 
Oh, the leadings of fate are stronger than any 
plans of ours! And again I have tried to cover 
my heart with ice, and to hold back its tenderest 
impulses. Robert, only yesterday I believed that 
you loved Winifred, and would seek to marry her. 
Can you for a moment picture my agony and 
shame and horror at the situation ?” 

‘*My poor Ermenzarde !” he said. 
all to end now.” 

Yes, it is all to end now, because this priceless 
will makes possible the confession of our marriage 
without compelling the breaking of my solemn 
promise at Uncle Ralph’s deathbed. I said I 
would never yield up Cedarswold to the perfidious 
care of Marcus Steele. I promised him that. 
Now, at last, it is possible for me to acknowledge 
my marriage without breaking that terrible 
oath !” 

‘*And may I have my wife at last ?” persisted 
Sir Robert. 

‘Have you forgiven me all I have made you 
suffer ?” she asked, tremulously. 

“*T have forgiven all for the sake of the great 
joy and peace with which you will fill my remain- 
ing days,” he answered, in a voice that shook be- 
neath its depth of emotion. 

And thus, after twenty years of absence and 
estrangement, his wife came to him. 

He held her close, and kissed her on forehead, 
cheek and mouth, 

‘*Ah, Ermenzarde !” he said, as her trembling 
lips returned his caresses, ‘you love me! still 
you love me!” 

She smiled proudly. 

“‘Tlove you! Ah, Robert, that weak. silly girl’s - 
love — how poor it looks to me beside this full, 
strong passion which could renounce its own bliss, 
and life, too, for your sake, if it were needed. 
The woman’s love is as the strong, enduring, 
mighty sea ; where the girlish attachment seems 
but a shallow brooklet, losing itself in its play 
with moss and pebbles and flowers, Will you be 
content with me now?” 

‘IT shall be content,” he answered, solemnly. 

** And Winifred—oh, Robert! take me to my 
child !—the child I may at last acknowledge and 
dare to love !” 

How hungry, with a starved mother’s love, the 
rich tones grew! 

But Sir Robert smiled. 

‘*Ermenzarde, dearest, will you leave the 
dénouement just a little longer? This Philip 
Laing, is he leal and trusty and true? I would 
fain try his mettle. Will you leave all this ex- 
planation to me ?” 

“*T will leave everything to you, Robert. I 
have ruled so long and drearily that it will be 
but blissfulness of perfect rapture to obey and 
yield to you—now and always.” 

How her eyes shone! What heroic power was 
in the grand face, though the poor, trembling 
lips, so long unused to happy smiles, could ao 
nothing but quiver dubiously. 

“Wait, then, a little longer, dearest, that the 
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twenty years’ probation may end with a suffi 
ciently dramatic finale,” 
(To be continued.) 
a a 


% THE YACHT-RACES. 
(Continued from page 69.) 


The second attempt to race was made on Tues- 
day, the 8th inst. This time wind and water were 
favorable. While the attendance was not so great 
as on the previous day, it was large, there bein; 
every prospect of a fine race. Alas! at the very 
outset an unfortunate accident intervened, and 
cut short the day's pleasure. At half-past eleven 
everything was ready for the start, and the yachts 
were bearing down towards the starting-point, 
running closely upon one another. Suddenly the 
Puritan made a desperate dash straight across her 
antagonist’s bows, to get to windward. Another 
half-second would have cleared her ; but the 
Genesta came on too swiftly for escape. Her 
tapering bowsprit pierced the taut mainsail of 
the Puritan at the extremity of the boom and 
just above it, tearing a hole four feet square. At 
the same instant the Genesta’s bowsprit snapped 
short off and fell into the sea, carrying jib and 
cordage with it. 

It was the Puritan’s fault—there could be no 
doubt of that, and so the committee promptly 
decided. The Englishmen took the matter calmly 
and courteously, and promptly cleared away their 
wreck. When Chairman Tams announced that 
the Puritan had been ruled out, and the Genesta 
might sail over the course and claim the race, Sir 
Richard Sutton, like a true gentleman and sports- 
man, replied : ‘‘ We are very much obliged to you, 
but we can’t do it. We don’t want it that way. 
We don’t want a walk-over. We want a race.” 
This relieved the committee of their embarrass- 
ment, and the race was postponed until Friday, 
the 11th instant. Friday was another day of fair 

romise without fulfillment. The damages suf- 

red by the yachts on Tuesday had been repaired, 
and both were in perfect trim. There was a fine 
wind in the morning, but time was wasted, and 
the yachts did not start until 11:35, when they got 
off together in fine style. The Genesta developed 
better sailing qualities than she had previously 
shown, and during the first hour obtained quite 
an alarming lead, besides getting to the windwara 
of the Boston sloop; but the Puritan began to 
creep up under her lee, working to windward 
again, until the positions were reversed. At 2:27 the 
Puritan was a mile ahead. By this time the wind 
was rapidly failing. The mild breeze seemed to 
suit the Puritan very well, but it became only too 
evident that the yachts would again fail to finish 
the race within the prescribed seven hours. At five 
o’clock the Puritan was so far ahead as to be sure 
of the race, if a finish could have been made. The 
Puritan tacked for the turning- buoy at 5:23, 
being then fully two miles dead to windward of 
the Genesta, It was a fine sight, as she bore down on 
the port tack towards the red flag of the buoy. Sail- 
ing close to the wind, propelled as if by magic, she 
swept around in a beautiful curve, very close to 
the mark ; then, breaking out her spinaker, which 
had been run up in stops, she moved majestically 
to leeward, her fair canvas towering against the 
sunset sky. The whole fleet of steamboats, yachts 
and tugs, which had followed and were looking 
admiringly on, sent up through their whistles a 
tremendous burst of applause at the Yankee skip- 
per’s te ge piece of seamanship. The committee- 
men had already signaled ‘‘No race,” and the 
English yacht did not round. The race was post- 
poned until the next day—contingent, of course, 
aed the favor of the capricious winds off Sandy 

ook, 


CINCINNATI’S CARRIAGE INTEREST. 


| ee many years the fame of Cincinnati rested 

almost exclusively »pon the pork it packed, 
the whisky it distilled and the beer it brewed, but 
within a decade its progress in other avenues of 
trade has been quite as marked. Whiie it has lost 
its supremacy as a pork-packing market, giving 
the palm te Chicago, yet it has held its own in 
the amount and character of its beer and whisky 
manufacture, and has also steadily gained in other 
industries, 

Of late years the manufacture of buggies and 
carriages has been so great as to eclipse any other 
city in the Union, and it is estimated that the 
value of the annual production is heavier than 
that of any other six American cities combined, 
There are sixty-three establishments, large and 
small, where buggies and carriages are made, 
They employ 4,220 hands, and turn out a yearly 
product valued at $7,781,925. These vehicles are 
sold in every State and Territory in the Union, 
and thousands are now being sold annually in 
Canada, Cuba, Mexico, South America and the 
Sandwich Islands. 

It would be folly to say that Cincinnati car- 
riages are better or finer than those made in other 
large cities, for it is likely that they are not; but 
in point of price the manufacturers claim to take 
the lead, and it is very probably just there that 
the city acquires her advantage over her rivals. 

Cincinnati was the first city to turn out what are 
called interchangeable carriages, where each part 
of the vehicle is made by a separate and distinct 
machine. Everything abovt them is made by 
machinery, and ‘hand-made work” has been 
given up as one of the lost arts. By this process 
they are constructed so rapidly, so accurately, so 
handsomely and so cheaply, that they simply defy 
competition. The utility of this class of work is 
not only observable in its cost, but also in its re- 

iring ; for any part can be replaced at about one- 

th the usual expense incident upon hand-made. 
work. The classes of carriages vary from the com- 
monest to the most elaborate, and good judges 
affirm that not less than one hundred different 
styles and sizes are made, the prices ranging from 
$40 to $1,500. A careful estimate shows that there 
are fifteen manufactories turning out from one 
thousand to thirteen thousand vehicles each a year, 
and employing from one hundred to four hundre 
operatives. There are three or four concerns that 
really have facilities for producing fifteen thou- 
sand carriages a year, but their average product 
is not over a thousand a month. 

The favorable location of Cincinnati as an in- 
dustrial centre has no doubt had some influence 
in_ building up this great business within its 
borders, but that is not the secret of it. The sys- 
tem introduced has revolutionized the mode of 





manufacture, and as this was the first city to 
enter the field, it gained a precedence which can- 
not be wrested from it, and it simply goes on 
wing larger and larger, gaining in volume 
its own momentum. The large part of all 

je Soar gree manquetnctories are bay from the 
c and most o e@ proprietors 

were page» Bh by the week as Coianion. 
The operatives are constantly becoming more and 





more skilled, and now a few of them have made 
important inventions, not only in the parts used 
in the construction of vehicles, but also in the 
machinery employed in their manufacture. 
Cincinnati buggies and carriages have an excel- 
lent reputation wherever they are sold. They have 
stood the test of time, and that, after all, is what 
tells, The carriage is ‘‘cheap” only in its cost to 
the purchaser, for the material used is as desir- 
able as can be had. Its mode of construction, 
as before stated, is what has built up the business 
—it has brought the luxury of a carriage within 
the reach of all persons of moderate means, 


ENGLISH HOME LIFE. 


A wRiTER in the Minneapolis Tribune says: 
‘Law reigns in the typical English household. 
And there law is enforced with military uniform- 
ity. The family is an institution in fact as well 
as in name. Parents, children, servants, guests, 
are all under Jaw. And the family is a law-abid- 
ing community. The coming in and going out, 
the uprising and the down-sitting, are regulated 
by law. In the houses of the wealthy and noble, 
not unfrequently the statutes are printed and 
posted in conspicuous places, so that the casual 
guest may govern himself accordingly. Perhaps, 
in all the bedrooms, as well as in the great hall, 
there will be framed cards hung up, on which are 

rinted the hours for prayers and the daily meals, 

is reign of law begets a strict and valuable 
economy in every direction. First of all, it saves 
time. Dinner is ready to the minute, the family 
—all the family—are as punctual as the cook. The 
carriage is on time, or otherwise the coachman is 
discharged for unpromptness, and he forfeits a 
certificate of good character. The children go to 
school on time, and, what is of infinitely more 
importance, they go to bed on time. There are 
no sleeping, lolling children yawning, or no 
sleeping, snoring children, when they should be 
in their beds, irritating the nerves of guests, 

“Servants have their time and seasons, their 
days out and their holidays, and no household 
crisis is great enough to cause the housewife to 
venture upon diplomatic measures to abridge 
these privileges. The servants rise on time and 
retire at an a xinted hour, and these regulations 
are as inviolable as the order of nature. Children 
obey and behave by law. It is the law of the 
family that the children shall be dutiful and 
affectionate. No child answers back. I was 
never in but one English family where I noticed 
undutiful or sulking children. Obedience is ren- 
dered with alacrity and delight. English children 
are wholly possessed of the belief that to obey 
means power ; that only weak and witless people 
disobey when duty demands. And English chil- 
dren have level heads upon this vital subject. 

‘The mother is the head of the house, and the 
father is the head of the mother. He is the source 
of all law, and the mother is the source of all 
order. The mother executes the behests of the 
husband. He determines the expenditures of the 
household. She makes them. Diaries for the en- 
gagements of ‘the family are kept. Household- 
expenditure books are as necessary to a well- 
ordered family as a fan to a well-dressed lady. By 
this is not meant it is ornamental ; by no means, 
It isa part of the fitting of the house, as a fan is 
essential to complete a toilet. It is like a msri- 
ner’s log-book. e expense books are in every 
family, and are posted weekly or monthly, and are 
examined with business care and exactness by the 
husband. There is no mean advantage taken by 
the wife on the score of ‘‘ good-fellowship.”” No 
more would a wife excuse inaccuracies or careless- 
ness in her accounts than in those of the grocer 
or baker. All family bills of every description— 
all the wages to servants, even those paid to coach- 
men and gardeners—are paid by the wife. The 
household has but one expense k.” 


OPPORTUNITIES FOR MONEY - MAKING 
IN MONTANA. 


A CORRESPONDENT of the Philadelphia Record, 
writing from Montana of the opportunities for 
making money which are offered in that Territory, 
says: ‘I have seen college-bred men, graduates 
of the highest universities in the land, handling 
the lariat and branding -iron in comnpony, with 
brother-cowpunchers who did not know the 
alphabet. ‘The chances are open to all in this vast 
country, so great is the demand for help. Cow- 
boy wages are from $40 to $50 per month with 
findings, and glad to get them at that. Many 
young men who come out here with a small 
capital knock around for a few months and then 
branch off into the cattle or sheep business, One 
thing about sheep husbandry in Montana gives it 
a great advantage over cattle-raising, especially to 
those possessing limited capital. The profits on 
sheep are much larger in proportion than those 
on cattle. For a few hundred dollars a small 
flock can be secured, and in two years at the fur- 
thest the wool-clip will pay the original cost of the 
animals and running expenses, leaving the entire 
flock as clear profit. Sheep breed very freely in 
Montana also, the increase on a flock one season 
by lambing often going as high as 100 per cent., 
and even higher. No especial pasture 1s needed, 
as almost all of Montana is eminent domain, the 
ranges being free for all. The same is true of 
cattle- beginners, only that they require a little 
more capital to make a start. 

‘¢There is now a ranchman in Western Montana, 
near the foothills of the Rocky Mountains, who 
commenced as a cowboy until he had saved some- 
thing from his earnings, and then began the pur- 
chase of stock. Two years later he took in a 
partner with $2,000, and invested this sum in 
stock also, At the last round-up they owned 
something over 16,000 head of sheep and 9,000 
head of cattle, and were paying fifteen herders 
#40a month, Their ranch has grown in size from 
year to year, until at the present time it covers 
15,000 of the choicest acres in the Gallatin Valley. 
Their cattle were marketed at two years old ; total 
cost for herding, etc., from birth to sale, not ex- 
ceeding $4 per head, or $2 per year each. Choice 
Montana beeves now bring in Chicago $60 each, 
so that the margin of profit in cattle-raising must 
be very large. Another Eastern gentleman who 
came to Montana last year to make his fortune 
had a taste for agriculture. He had no capital, 
but he rented a small farm in Beaverhead County, 
giving one-half the product for rent, seeds, teams, 
etc., furnished. In the Fall he sold his share of 
the grain crop for $1,700, having only one hired 
man through the Summer, who nearly earned his 
wages in the hay-field. His expenses during the 
period were not over #500, so that he actually 
cleared 1,200 in six months without investing one 
cent of capital, But the needs of this country are 
mechanics of all re is no country in 
the world, nor is there any other section of the 
United States, that pays such big wages for me- 





chanics as are offered in Montana and the rest of 
the Northwest. 

“If a man is no mechanic, or does not care to 
herd cattle or sheep, he can get work as @ miner, 
Miners’ wages in Germany average from $12 to 
$15 per month ; in Mexico they average $18 and 
$20 per month ; and in Colorado the figures run 
up to $60 or $80 per month. Montana is in reality 
the greatest mining country on the globe to-day. 
The little town of Butte, nestled down among the 
.peaks of the giant Rockies, is the central spot of 
what will be in a year or two the greatest mining 
camp this world has ever seen. Gold, silver and 
copper are being produced in that section at a 
rate heretofore unknown in the history of mining, 
and the wonderful deposits of metal already 
tapped around Butte are merely surface indica- 
tions of the great lodes soon to be unearthed. 
Miners are in demand in Western Montana, and 
their wages average all the year round from $3 to 
$4 per day to the man, or from $75 to $140 per 
‘month, This is a new country, to which the tide 
of immigration has but recently set in in real 
earnest. Men who have the foresight to see where 
the future ee of the Rocky Mountains is 
to be, and a small capital to invest there in faith, 
will be millionaires in ten years. Many army 
officers have resigned their commissions to go into 
stock-raising or mining, and none have regretted 
it so far, There are chances for all—for capital, 
for labor ; especially for the latter. 


NEWPORT’S SOCIAL LEADERS, 


A PHILADELPHIA Times correspondent gives this 
bit of gossip : ‘‘ Two great social leaders and polite 
and friendly rivals at Newport are Mrs. Belmont 
and Mrs. Kernochan. ‘They have each cottages 
near together, and they each receive on Sunday 
afternoons. If one has a Foreign Minister, the 
other is sure to have an English beauty. One 
allows smoking, and the other does not. One 
serves liquor, and the other does not. There is 
also much rivalry in dress and in the introduction 
of novelties in decoration and in entertainment. 
It also happens, singularly, that Mrs. Belmont has 
a son who plays polo, and Mrs. Kernochan has a 
son who plays polo, and they are always on op’ 
site sides. One belongs to the Blues, and the other 
to the Yellows. Each has his own following, and 
the leaders often. take sides and wear ribbon or- 
naments of the color of their favorites,” 





FACTS OF INTEREST. 
Tue Tonquin war cost China #241,500,000. 
Autumn begins on September 22d, at 4:11 p.m. 


BoswortH battlefield is cut into quarters by a 
canal and a railroad. 


Tue site of the City of Boston was sold in 1635 
by John Blackstone for £30. 


Durina the last official year London firemen 
were called out by 2,806 alarms. 


Ovt in Yuma, Ariz., the people, a few weeks 
ago, panted for life under a temperature of the 
Sahara variety—110° at midnight being the record. 


A srrip of property only one inch wide, situ- 
ated in One Hundred and Thirty-fifth Street, near 
Eighth Avenue, New York, has been sold for $375, 


TRELAND has now 81,284 acres more ground 
under cultivation than she had a year ago, the in- 
crease being mainly in flax, at the expense of 
grass. Horses and mules have increased 13,980 ; 
cattle, 115.962: and sheep, 232,628; while a de- 
crease of 37,428 pigs is reported. 


BEER-TRAINS are now regularly run from Munich, 
though it may be doubted whether the German 
brewers are as particular as their American 
brethren, who press the Signal Service into their 
employ, when about to ship lager in Summer, in 
Pe to know what the temperature and proba- 
bilities are, and how the fluid will stand the voy- 
age. 

A new telegraph-pole has been invented, which, 
if adopted, will make more business for the iron- 
men and less for the Inmber-men. It is con- 
structed of tubular malleableiron, galvanized, 214 
inches at the top, weighs 50 unds, and will stanc 
a greater strain than the ordinary pole. The bot- 
tom sets in a clam plate, six inches square, which 
grips the ground. Satisfactory tests have been 
made, 


A piEcE of amber weighing eight pounds is at 
pone’ being exhibited in the Mark Museum, at 

antzic, for which the owner has refused $7,500. 
It is probably the largest piece in the world with- 
out blemish. Frederick the Great, more than a 
century ago, paid the same sum for a piece weigh- 
ing thirteen pounds, which is preserved in the 
Mineralogical Museum at Berlin, but it has gaps 
and cavities, 


An American missionary was laboring to con- 
vert a Chinaman, but found himself nonplussed 
when the listener retorted : ‘* You think you know 
everything. Tell me, then, why you wear those 
two superfluous buttons on the back of your 
coat?” Though those buttons have now outlived 
their usefulness, they must have been sewed on at 
first with a purpose. The two buttons are gen- 
erally supposed to be a relic of the days when 
every gentleman wore a sword. The buttons were 
used to support the sword-belt. 


RAILROAD-BUILDERS are vepeding wooden bridge- 
structures with iron, and this gives a great deal 
of work to structural iron-makers and bridge- 
builders, Steel rails are to be made from old rails 
by a special process, There is a good deal of 
shifting about done by manufacturing firms in 
order to secure advantages-of one kind or another 
which changing conditions are creating. A Buffalo 
machine-shop turns out links that weigh nine 
tons, 21 feet long and 8 feet wide, for cotton- 
presses, The lathe has a 70-foot bed. The new- 
est thing in sewing-machines is one that can be 
retailed at $5—from Connecticut, of course. 


As Pastor Cuark, of the East Haven (Conn.) 
Congregational Church, was beginning the regu- 
lar morning service, on a recent Sunday, a dove 
which had made its way into the building. perched 
itse)f on the rail almost directly above the minis- 
ter’s head. As he read the first chapter of John, 
from which his text was taken, he came to the 
words : ‘‘ I saw the Spirit descending from heaven 
like a dove, and it abode upon Him,” As he read 
this the dove fluttered down from its perch upon 
the large Bible on the pulpit. For a moment it 
remained there, and then flying down to the plat- 
form below the desk, it remained at the foot of 
the pulpit until the sermon was ended. As the 
benediction was pronounced, the dove circled 
about the church for a moment, and then flut- 
tered down upon the preacher's 





PERSONAL GOSSIP. 


Roscor Conkiine has reduced his weight to 
194 pounds since he went to Carlsbad. 


PRESIDENT CLEVELAND returned to Washington 
on the 7th instant, greatly improved by his vaca- 
tion. 

Tue Prohibitionists of Massachusetts have 
nominated a full ticket for State officers, headed 
by Thomas J. Lathrop for Governor. 


Miss Van ZAnpT has been engaged to appear in 
opera at Moscow during the coming Winter. She 
will receive $500 for each performance, 


JAMES D. WARREN, Chairman of the Republi- 
can State Committee, is named in connection with 
the nomination of Governor of New York. 


It is believed that a reprieve will be granted to 
Riel, the half-breed rebel leader, to enable the 
case to be laid before the Imperial Privy Council. 


Tue legatees under the will of the late Sir Moses 
Montefiore number nearly 200, ranging from Earl 
Shaftesbury to a cowherd, and they receive sums 
varying from $500 to $25. 


InstpE of Garfield’s tomb fresh flowers are al- 
ways to be seen, and it is said that a florist has a 
regular contract with the Garfield family to daily 
supply them with these tributes. 


Mr. LAWRENCE BARRETT, a8 a representative 
American actor, has been invited by the Shake- 
speare Club, of Harvard, to deliver the next an- 
nual address before its members in Sanders’s 
Theatre, 


Justin McCarrnuy, M.P., intends to leave Eng- 
land for America after the Parliamentary elec- 
tions, and will remain in this country some 
months, during which time he will deliver a series 
of lectures. 


Proressor HuxteEy’s health seems to be hope- 
lessly broken. He will give up all his appoint- 
ments, and probably live henceforth in Italy. It 
is said that the British Government will grant him 
a pension of $6,000 a year. 


Mary ANDERSON has been admitted a life-gover- 
nor of the Shakespeare Memorial Association by 
virtue of a donation exceeding £100. Among those 
heretofore thus honored have been Irving, Barry 
Sullivan, Creswick, Booth and Sothern. 


Mr. GrorGe O. Jonss, of Albany, was last week 
nominated as the Greenback candidate for Gov- 
crnor of New York. The Prohibitionists nomi- 
nated H. Clay Bascom, of Troy, for Governor, 
and W. Jennings Demorest for Lieutenant - gov- 
ernor. 

LaMBERT TREE, the newly apne’ Minister 
to Belgium, has sent to Mayor Harrison of Chi- 
cago a check for $700 for the purpose of estab- 
lishing a fund for the reward of acts of bravery 
by members of the Chicago police and fire depart- 
ments, by the presentation of gold medals. 


Miss CLEVELAND expects to return to the White 
House by October 1st—certainly not later than 
the middle of that month. She is still at Holland 
Patent, the family homestead, and, although re- 

atedly invited to make a visit to New York, she 
rw a far declined to accept any invitations of 
the kind, 


GENERAL SHERMAN positively declined to be 
President of the St. Louis Grant Monument As- 
sociation, or to have anything to do with it. 
“Grant,” he said, explaining, “‘ was worthy of 
every monument that can be raised to his memory, 
but I think that the one over his grave should be 
finished before others are begun,” 


Accorp1na to a letter from Rome, the Po 
recently distributed among the Cardinals copies 
of an edition of his Latin poems, which he has 
had printed on rose paper, in fine elzevir type, 
with a border of engravings. The poems are 
arranged in chronological order, beginning with 
1828. ‘Their total number is thirty-three, includ- 
ing translations into Italian verse by the Po 
himself. The volume is an octavo, bearing the 
title, ‘‘ Leonis XIII, Pont, Max. Carmina.” 


Tue President last week appointed Mrs. Marion 
A. Mulligan of Chicago, Ill., to be Pension Agent 
at Chicago, vice Miss Ada C, Sweet, resigned. 
Mrs. Mulligan is the widow of Colonel Thomas. 
A. Mulligan, the organizer and colonel of the 
famous Mulligan Brigade, whose gallant service 
in the Union cause during the early days of the 
war is familiar to every reader of the history of 
that struggle. Colonel Mulligan was killed at 
Lexington, Mo., while gallantly defending that 
city. Mrs. Mulligan is about forty years of age, 
and quite prominent in social and religious circles 
in Chicago. 

Mr. Buarne is said to be in better health than 
at any time during the last five years. His book 
occupies his whole attention now, and he has no 
thoughts for anything else. He works upon it 
daily, deyoting about three hours every mornin 
to his writing. He has only about 200 prin 

ages to prepare to complete the work. Under 
his systematic methods he is enabled to write 
about ten of these pages a day, and in less than 
two months the whole work will be off his hands, 
He rides and drives about the country a good deal, 
and continued open-air exercise has kept him in 
prime condition. 


Tue Eighteenth Annual Reunion of the Society 
of the Army of the Tennessee was held at Chicago 
last week. A feature of the occasion was an elo- 
quent and appreciative address on General Grant 
by General W. T. Sherman, who, among other 
things, said ;: “To compare Grant with Alexander, 
Hannibal, Cesar, Napoleon, or Wellington, seems 
to me folly, for he was not similar to any of them, 
any more than the period of time in which they 
existed resembled ours. No, each epoch creates 
its own egene, and General Grant more nearly 
impersonated American character of 1861-65 
than any other living man. Therefore he will 
stand as the typical hero of the great Civil War in 
America of the nineteenth century.” 


Rev. Dr. Tatmace hada royal reception in 
Edinburgh. After preaching to an immense audi- 
ence on the 23d ult., he was overwhelmed by a 
crowd of admirers and compelled to make his way 
to the rear of the hall, where a cab was in waiting 
for himself and family. Upon his appearance out 
of doors a large concourse rapidly assembled, eager 
to shake hands with him, and pressed around the 
w in —_ . way that it oo not pene = the 

lice cleared a passage. A few gentlemen jum 
upon the cab-steps, ladies got their dresses wohled 
with mud by rubbing against the wheels, and 
some more adventurous than the others got their 
toes crushed by the wheels. Dr. Talmage then 
stood and shook hands over the back of the cab as 
hard as he was able, and it was not until Lothian 
Road was reached that the efforts of the police in 
keeping back the crowd were no longer needed 
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GEORGIA.— THE PROPOSED NEW STATE CAPITOL AT ATLANTA. 


WESTERN MANUFACTURERS. 
LowE EMERSON, OF CINCINNATI. 
E commence this week a series of sketches of 
leading Western manufacturers, giving the 
initial place to the portrait of a gentleman who 
has revolutionized the manufacture of carriages 
in the United States, Mr. Lowe Emerson, of Cin- 
cinnati, President of the Emerson & Fisher Car- 
riage Company of that city, the largest concern of 
the kind of which we have knowledge. 

We give elsewhere in this issue some import- 
ont facts in relation to the manufacture of bug- 
isieg and carriages in Cincinnati, and they need 
not be repeated here. It is only necessary to state, 
in a general way, that in that specjal line of in- 
dustry Cincinnati has had a greater development 
than any city in the world, the product for 1883 
being over 100,000 vehicles, greater than that of 
£ngland, France and Germany combined, To no 
pne person is this result more largely due than 
yo Mr. Lowe Emerson. Realizing, years ago, that 
yarriage-makers, unlike the artisans in nearly all 














SEE PAGE 77. 


other branches of manufacturing, were not mak- 
ing any real progress, pursuing as they did the 
old well-worn method of work by hand—a process 
at once slow, tedious, expensive and wasteful—he 
organized a system of labor whereby each workman 
was drilled to a specialty, and with which he be- 
came thoroughly conversant. He then introduced 





| 


| 


machinery wherever it was available, and soon | 


found that one machine could perform the work 
of many hands, and execute its task with greater 
precision and accuracy than the most expert 
workman. 
sewing - machines, and all kinds of furniture, 
could be made by machinery, with interchange- 


He reasoned that if watches, guns, | 


able parts, the same could be done with car- | 


riages. And so, with a quick perception of the 
possibilities of the business, Mr. Emerson pio- 
neered the way in building carriages on a large 
scale, Buta business is not established by merely 
manufacturing the goods. They must be sold. 
The development of an extensive trade in any 
article requires skillful financiering, bold enter- 
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REPRESENTATIVE MANUFACTURERS.— LOWE EMERSON, 


prise and perseverance. These qualities have 
characterized Mr. Emerson’s management of his 
business from its inception, and the result is that 
he has to-day the largest carriage factory in the 
United States, if not in the world. 

The firm of Emerson, Fisher & Co. was estab- 
lished in 1872, but ten years later it was incorpo- 
rated under the name of the Emerson & Fisher 
Carriage Company, with Mr. Emerson as Presi- 
dent. The establishment now consists of several 
factories, with a floor surface of about 135,000 
square feet, and turns out an annual product of 
15,000 carriages. 

While president of this company, Mr. Emerson 
is also a director in six large manufacturing con- 
cerns which he assisted to organize, and is besides 
a Director in the Merchants’ National Bank of 
Cincinnati, and has been for several years Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trustees of Belmont College, 
near that city. He is Vice-president of the Young 
Men’s Mercantile Library Association of Cincin- 


nati, and First Vice-president of the National’ 





OF CINCINNATI, OHIO, 


Carriage - builders’ Association, an organization 
made up of all the leading manufacturers of 
carriages of this country. 
Mr. Emerson is a fair type of those successful 
Western manufacturers who have done so much 
to build up the industries and fortunes of that 
section. An idea once disclosed to his perception, 
he holds on to it until its utmost possibilities have 
been developed. He was born in Massachusetts, 
in 1837, and is thus still a young man. His posi- 
tion at the head of a great establishment, and as 
the possessor of large wealth, with a personal 
character absolutely spotless, renders him an im- 
portant personage in the business world. 








THE NEW PUBLIC BUILDING IN 
CINCINNATI. 
O city of the first class in the United States 


4% was more in need of good Government build- 
ings than Cincinnati was in May, 1874. From 
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AFTER THE VACA'TION. 
PRESIDENT CLEVELAND (to Office - seekers) — ‘‘GENTLEMEN, WHEN I was IN THE ADIRONDACKS, I CAUGHT A FISH THAT ——.” 
OFFICE - SEEKERS — ‘‘G——par!” 
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RS GARFIELDS RESIDENCE on PROSPECT ST 


1854, when the old Post Office on Fourth and Vine 
Streets was finished, up to the date when the pick 
was first struck into the ground at Fifth and Main 
Streets for a new structure, eleven years since, 
the growth of Cincinnati had exceeded all antici- 
pations, and her needs 
had more than tripled. 
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OHIO.— AT THE TOMB OF GARFIELD, IN LAKE VIEW CEMETERY, CLEVELAND. 
FROM SKETCHES BY M. PERKINS.—SEE PAGE 71. 


granite columns, with plain bases and composite 
capitals, and entablatures. The columns are solid 
blocks, but have been nitched at intervals of 
two feet, somewhat to the marring of their sim- 
plicity. 


The building is completely fireproof, and has no 
woodwork beyond the doors, window-frames and 
office - fixtures, which are of maple and cherry. 
The interior is painted plain, in grays ; the floor- 
ing is marble, the stairs slate, and the dadoes a 
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deep-gray marble. The Post Office, in its various 
branches, occupies the first floor; the Customs 
Department and Sub-treasury, the second ; while 
the Courts will probably go into the third. It is 
believed that the new building will serve Cincin- 
nati to the end of the 
third or fourth genera- 





The business centre ha® 
moved further up from 
the river, and had 
reached the neighbor- 
hood of the Tyler-Dav- 
idson Fountain. Count- 
ing upon the same ratio 
of increase in the postal 
and other government- 
al local business that 
had ruled the two de- 
cades from 1850 to 1870, 
Cincinnati asked for an 
appropriation sufficient 
to erect a new building. 
The first money was 
secured, the business 
block on Fifth Street, 
extending from Walnut 
to Main and back to 
Patterson, was con- 
demned, and the stores 
at once removed. About 
$700,000 was paid for the 
site, and $4,978,625.64 
expended in the eleven 
years for the magnifi- 
cent structure that now 
adorns the principal 
square of the city. The 
Post Office Department 
moved into its new 
quarters in May last, 
and the Collector’s Of- 
fice and Treasury fol- 
lowed soon after. The 
Courts have not yet 
been transferred. 

The new building is 
a most magnificent pile, 
861 feet 6 inches front, 
167 feet 10 inches deep, 
and 170 feet high, and 
is built of white Maine 
granite, with red Mis- 
souri granite for the 
handsome foundation. 
It is two stories below 
the curb line, and five 
stories above. The style 
of architecture is Class- 
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rinthian or Ionic. The 
entire front is support- 
ed by a series of white 


tion. The old building 
is going to be removed 
to Eden Park, to be 
kept there as a relic of 
the past. 





THE NEW CAPITOL 
OF GEORGIA. 

E give on page 76 

an illustration of 

the proposed new Capi- 
tol of Georgia, at At- 
lanta, the corner-stone 
of which was laid on 
the 2d instant. The 
new building will be in 
every way worthy of 
the Empire State of the 
South. It will be built 
of oolitic stone, will cost 
about $1,000,000, with 
the site, and four years 
will be required for its 
completion. The style 
of architecture is that 
of the Classic Renais- 
sance, with irregular 
outline in plan, show- 
ing on the main front 
a central projection of 
imposing dimensions, 
and a massive portico 
emphasizing the tnain 
entrance. The greatest 
length of the building, 
north and south, is 347 
feet 5 inches, and the 
greatest depth through 
the centre is 272 feet 
414 inches. The height 
is three stories and 
basement. The base- 
ment is to be used for 
the boilers, fans and 
other machinery, and 
furnishes abundant 
storage space and a 
number of rooms suit- 
able for offices, if they 
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OHIO.— THE NEW FEDERAL BUILDING AT CINCINNATI, 
FROM A PHOTO, 


tive Department, the 
several State House of- 
ficers, the Agricultural 
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Bureau, the Railroad Commissioner, and the other 
officials of the State Government. The second 
ptory contains the Hall of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, the Senate Chamber, the Supreme 
Court Room, the State Library, and the neces- 
sary apartments pertaining directly to them ; while 
the upper story contains the = of the House 
and Senate, and Committee Rooms, 

Centrally through the building the open Ro- 
tunda extends from the first floor through the 
upper stories to a height of 172 feet, and on 
the north and south of the Rotunda a grand cor- 
ridor rises to a height of 80 feet, surrounded b 
a gallery on each floor. A grand stairway in such 
corridor gives access to the upper floors ; an ele- 
vator rans from the basement to the top-story, and 
a stairway leads also tothe top of the dome-lantern. 
The construction is to be as nearly as practicable 
fireproof ; the floors being supported by masonry 
arches and wrought-iron floor-beams. All halls, 
entrances and corridors are floored with marble or 
encaustic tiles, and no wood is to be used in the en- 
tire structure except the doors, sashes, blinds, the 
flooring of rooms and offices, and the roof-sheath- 
ing. The sewerage and drainage is to be complete, 
filling all sanitary requirements ; and the ma- 
chinery provided. for will give on heating and 
ventilation on the most approved plans. 

The exterior of the building is to be finished 
with cut- stone base course, rock - faced rustic 
ashlar in the basement, rusticated tooled ashl:r in 
the principal story, and rubbed ashlar in the two 
upper stories, surmounted bya massive frieze and 
dentiled stone cornice. Massive pilasters .with 
carved capitals sustain the entablature, and give 
elegance and variety to the building, and the pedi- 
ment over the main entrance, supported by six 
monolithic columns, contains a carved representa- 
tion of the coat-of-arms of Georgia. Rising above 
the main roof is the stately dome, attaining a 
height, exclusive of the statue, of 237 feet 4 
inches, surrounded by a colonnade appropriately 
embellished, and furnishing a marked and striking 
feature of the buiJding. 

The design, as a whole, combines in a high de- 
gree the qualities of dignity, elegance and im- 
posing simplicity, in its exterior ; it furnishes 
accommodation for all departments of the Govern- 
ment, in the most direct and at the same time 
economical manner, and provides for a method of 
construction at once durable, simple and strong. 
The architects, Messrs, Edbrooke & Burnham, are 
worthy of the highest praise for their skillfal 
and artistic work in designing a building so well 
suited in appearance as well as construction to the 
requirements of the State. 








THE TAKING OF SCHWARTZ’S 
BATTERY. 

Two or the younger members of the Grant 
family were playing ball on.the lawn at Long 
Branch one Summer, while the General sat on the 
porch, smoking his cigar and watching them. 
The youngsters disagreed, and had a rough-and- 
tumble contest for possession of the ball. Out of it, 
the victor, flushed and excited, came up to where 
the General sat, and said: ‘‘He took my ball.” 
** Well, what did you do ?” “TI took it back again.” 
The General smiled at his triumphant descendant, 
and, turning to a friend who sat by him, said, 
laughingly : ‘‘Schwartz’s battery is took.” The 
story to which he alluded is one of the oldest of 
the jokes told at camp-fires and soldier reufions. 
It is a reputed incident of Shiloh. During the 
battle an officer rode furiously up to General 
Grant, touched his cap, and said, with German 
accent: “Sheneral, I vants to make van report ; 
Schwartz’s battery is took.” “Ah, that’s too bad!” 
said Grant ; ** how did it happen?” “ Vhy, Shen- 
eral, de sheshenists came oop in front ov us, and 
dey came oop in de rear ov us, und dey come oop 
in der flank ov us, und, vell, Schwartz's battery 
vas took.” ‘You spiked the guns, of course ?” 
said the General. ‘* Vhat !” screamed the Dutch- 
man, in excited astonishment. ‘* Schpike dem 
gans, schpike dem new guns! Tunter und 
blitzen, no! It would have schpoil dem!” ‘* Well, 
sir,” said the General, sharply, ‘‘ what did you 
do?” ‘Do? Do, Sheneral? Vhy, we took-ed 
dem back again !” 


THE ART OF DINING. 


*‘Goop HovsEKEEPING ” gives these suggestions 
as to table service and dining : ‘* To begin with, 
let the table, when no one is present but the home 
cirele, be the model of what it should be when 
surrounded by guests. Lay a piece of thick Can- 
ton flannel under your tablecloth. Even coarse 
napery will look like a much better quality with a 
sub-cover than if spread directly over the bare 
table-top. Avoid the cheap tricks of hotels and 
restaurants in the arrangement of napkins and 
table - utensils. Simplicity is never ridiculous, 
while pretension usually is, Place the napkin on 
the left side of the plate with a piece of bread in 
its folds ; the fork on the right hand ; next to that 
the knife, with the sharp edge turned from the 
one who is to use it ; beyond this the soup spoon, 
At the point of these set the tumbler and indi- 
vidual butter-plate. Mats, tablespoons, salt-cel- 
lars and pepper-cruets may be arranged to suit 
one’s own taste. Banish the heavy caster from 
the centre of the table, and put there instead a 
vase of flowers, if it be nothing more ambitious 
than some bits of ivy or evergreen, brightened 
by a spray of bittersweet, At the carver’s place 
spread a white napkin, the point towards the 
middle of the table, to protect the cloth from 
splashes of gravy. Let the soup be served by the 
mistress, and eaten with no accompaniment ex- 
cept a piece of dry bread held in the hand, But- 
tering it is only less vulgar than thickening the 
contents of the plate with crumbs, When the 
course has been removed, the meat and vegeta- 
bles may be placed on the table. If there is salad, 
it should be served separately, in a course by 
itself. 

“The heavy part of the dinner caten, the maid 
should be summoned, and should commence the 


clearing of the table by carrying out, first the | 


meat, then the dishes of vegetables, and after that 
plates and butter-plates, placing one on top of the 
other, and using a tray to transfer everything ex- 
cept the large platters. Do not permit her to go 
through the operation of scraping the contents 
of one plate into another with a clatter of knives 
and forks, and then bearing off tne whole pile at 
once. Two plates at a time are enough for one 
load. Next, after the soiled dishes, have taken off 
mats, salt-cellars, and other table furniture, ex- 
cepting tumblers, water-bottle or pitcher, napkin- 
rings and ice-bowl, and then have the crumb- 
brush and tray used. The dessert is then served, 
and, except at s ceremonious dinner, the tea or 
coffee, which should never appear earlier in the 
action, and the work of waiting is done, When 


one realizes the exceeding simplicity of this much- 








dreaded branch of dcmestic service, it seems in- 
comprehensible that in so many families dainty 
waiting should be unknown. am well aware 
that the question of serving is generally the stick- 
ing-point. It is very hard—sometimes im ible 
—for the mistress, with but one maid-of-all-work 
to demand that that one shall be a practic 
waitress. It is much easier to have the food 
jumbled on the table in a helter-skelter fashion 
than to run the risk of making trouble by insist- 
ing that it shall be served in courses. But the 
matter is not so difficult, after all, if the servant 
understands from the beginning that this will be 
required of her.” 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
DomeEsTIC. 


Tue trial of Maxwell, the St. Louis murderer, 
has been postponed until October 19th. 


THE Molly Maguires are again committing depre- 
dations in the Luzerne (Pa.) mining districts. 


Tue Tammany Hall General Committee has 
adopted resolutions denouncing the present sys- 
tem of Civil Service Reform. 


THE cases against Captain Couch and the Okla-~ 


homa boomers for treason have been dismissed at 
the request of counsel for the Government. 


Rev. Moses A. Hopkins, of South Carolina, has 
been appointed United States Minister to Liberia. 
He was born a slave, but is now, and has been for 
years, prominently engaged in clerical and educa- 
tional pursuits, 


In the bicycle-races at Springtield, Mass., last 
week, Webber, of England, made 20 miles and 
635 yards in one hour—the greatest record ever 
made by an amateur bicyclist. The American fell 
only 475 yards behind the English champion. 


Tue amount of distilled spirits gone into con- 
sumption in the United States during the last 
fiscal vear was 69,156,902 gallons, and the amount 
of malt liquors on which the tax was paid during 
the same period is 19,185,953 barrels. The amount 
of wine consumed in this country during the year 
1884 is estimated at 20,508,345 gallons, 


ForREIGN. 


Tue Countess of Kingston has offered the ten- 
ants of her estates—the largest in the south of 
Ireland—facility to purchase their holdings under 
the Land Purchase Act. She reminds them that 
this is an unusual opportunity, which is not likely 
to occur again. 


Letters from China represent that France lost 
15,000 men in the Tonquin campaign, and that 
her losses in money, including the cost of building 
forts, hospitals and frontier defenses, were about 
$215,000,000, while China’s losses were 100,000 
men and $190,000, 000. 


A FAMINE is impending in India. The crops in 
the Deccan have all failed for want of rain, while 
in Bengal the crops are ruined by an excess of 
rain and floods. The country for fifty miles about 
Calcutta is completely submerged. Nearly all the 
railways in the province are injured by floods and 
landslides, 


FUN. 


CIGARETTE-SMOKE is undoubtedly the best disin- 
fectant known. No self-respecting disease-germs 
would linger long where the pestilential cigarette- 
sucker has been. 


‘““Wuat are the last teeth that come?’ asked a 
Lynn teacher of her class in physiology. ‘ False 
teeth, mum,” replied the boy, who had just wakede 
up on the back seat. 


“T am just as much opposed to tippling as any- 
body,” said Fenderson ; ** but, nevertheless, liquor 
rightly used is a blessing to humanity. When I was 
ill last Winter, I actually believe it saved my life.” 
Fogg—* Very likely ; but how does that prove that 
liquor is a blessing to humanity ’ 


HOW DOES COMPOUND OXYGEN CURE? 


WE answer, In two important ways: Firs?, by a 
rapid purification of the blood, in consequence of a 
larger supply of oxygen to the lungs; and, second, 
by revitalizing all the nerve-centres, the Compound 
inhaled having in its manufacture become magnet- 
ized, which gives it the quality known to chemists 
as “ozone.” A new and healthy action is at once 
set upin the diseased system, and general improve- 
ment follows as surely as effect foilows cause. 

A “Treatise on Compound Oxygen” will be sent 
free by Drs. STARKEY & PALEN, 1529 Arch Street, 
Puhiadelghin, to any one who will write to them 

or it. 





EPITAPH ON 4 DUDE. 


Go, stranger—go to yonder mound, 
And grief’s sad tribute pay there. 
“Ah, there!’ he to the girls would say, 
When living, in a giggling way ; ; 
So, when we placed him ‘neath the ground, 
We murmured softly, “Stay there.” 


Tue beautiful bass-relief picture of General Grant 
in metal, from the design of Mr. Emin Fox, with 
either old brass, silver, bronze or gold finish, 
mounted on a handsome plush easel, together 
with a fine card certificate (with the name of 
purchaser inserted), signed by the party from 
whom the picture is ordered, showing the pur- 
chase to be for the benefit of the Memorial Fund, 
ean be ordered by inclosing ten dollars ($10) to 
any of the houses named below, or from the Grant 
Monument Committee, No. 146 Broadway, New 
York city. The picture will be safely packed and 
shipped to any part of the country. ‘Tefft, Weller 
& Co.; Dunham, Buckley & Co.; Sweetser, Pem- 
broke & Co.; E. 8. Jaffray & Co.; Mills & Gibbs; 
Bates, Reed & Cooley; Rogers, Peet & Co. ; Ellis, 
Knapp & Co.; R. H. Macy & Co. ; B. Altman & Co. ; 
Stern Brothers: Edward Ridley & Sons; Simpson, 
Crawford & Simpson; H. O'Neill & Co.; Ehrich 

ros.; Owen Jones, of New York; Wechsler & 
Abrahams; Frederick Loeser & Co. ; Hurd, Wait & 
Co., of Brooklyn. 


‘“‘LIEBIG CO.’S COCA BEEF TONIC 


Gives more tone than anything I bave ever used 
or prescribed,’ says Professor H. GOULLON, M.D., 
Physician to the Grand Duke of Saxony, Knight of 
the Iron Cross, ete. ‘The effect of the Coca bor- 
ders upon the marvelous, and if not clearly authen- 
ticated by scientists of undoubted veracity, would 
be altogether beyond belief,’”’ says Dr. WM. 8. 
SEARLE. Invaluable in head affections, weak- 
ened memory, dizziness, determination of blood 
to the head, sick and nervous headache. Also 
highly beneficial in palpitation of the heart and 
other forms of heart disease. q 











HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
As A REFRIGERANT DRINK IN FEVERS, 


Dr. C. H. S. Davis, Meriden, Conn., says: “‘ I have 
used it as a pleasant and cooling drink in fevers, 
and have been very much pleased with it.” 





“FIFTEEN THOUSAND” IN COLD CASH. 

Frank M. SEARLES and Wm. G. Emery are now 
very comfortably situated for the Winter. They 
smoke their Havanas with an independence born 
of contentment and ease of miad. The $15,000 
which they drew in The Louisiana State Lottery 
Drawing on the 11th of this month, arrived yester- 
day, and is safely deposited in Mellon Bros. Bank. 
The expense of collecting the money was $85, and 
the business was transacted through the Mellon 
Bank. The fortunate winners have taken a very 
sensible view of the matter, and will not hire a 
— train nor take up their residence in Paris. 

hey will remain in Bismarck, and each has de- 
cided to build a cozy home. Mr. Searles will build 
on the lot which he now occupies, and Mr. Emery 
will erect a dwelling on a lot to be selected. The 
plans for these houses have already been drawn, 
and work will be commenced at once. There are 
two happy husbands and two rejoicing wives in 
Bismarck who have good words for The Louisiana 
State Lottery. The money will be invested in the 
capital, and its partial distribution among carpen- 
ters and laborers will a permanent benefit to 
the city.— Bismarck (Dak.) Tribune, Aug. 29. 


SOMEBODY’S CHILD. 


Somenopy’s child is dying—dying with the flush 
of hope on his young face, and somebody’s mother 
thinking of the time when that dear face will be 
hidden where no ray of hope can brighten it—be- 
cause there was no cure for consumption. Reader, 
if tne child be your neighbor’s, take this comfort- 
ing word to the mother’s heart before it is too late. 
Tell her that consumption is curable ; that men are 
living to-day whom the physicians pronounced in- 
curable, because one lung had been almost de- 
stroyed by the disease. Dr. Pierce’s “ GoLDEN 
Mepicat Discovery”’ has cured hundreds; sur- 
passes cod-liver oil, hypophosphites, and other 
— in curing this disease. Sold by drug- 
gists. 


A PURE anpD EFFECTIVE HAIRDRESSING. 

CocoaINnE, @ compound of Cocoanut Oil, beauti- 
fies the hair. and is sure to allay all itching and 
irritation of the scalp. 


The superiority of BuRNETT’s FLAvorina Ex- 
TRACTS consists in their perfect purity and strength. 





Lunppore’s PerFumeE, Edenia. 
Lundborg’s Perfume, Maréchal Niel Rose. 
Lundborg’s Perfume, Alpine Violet. 
Lundborg’s Perfume, Lily of the Valley. 


BEAUTIFUL WOMEN 


ARE made pallid and unattractive by functional 
irregularities, which Dr. Prerce’s “* FAvorITE PRE- 
SCRIPTION ” will infallibly cure. Thousands of tes- 
timonials. By druggists. : 


WARNING! 


How MANY _ le ruin their stomachs by swal- 
lowing cold drinks on a hot Summer day, when 
they could avoid all danger by adding ten drops of 
ANGosTURA Bitters, besides imparting a delicious 
flavor to their Summer beverages. 








Dr. Coiiins’s successful treatment of the Opium 
and Morphine Habit for the past seventeen years 
warrants him in offering one thousand dollars re- 
ward to any one afflicted with the habit that he 
cannot cure painlessly. Address Dr. SAMUEL B. 
Couuiins, La Porte, Ind. 


ADVICE TO MOTHERS. 


Mrs. WInNsLow’s SootuHiInGe Syrup should always 
be used for children teething It soothes the 
child, softens the gums, allays all pain, cures 
wind colic, and is the best remedy for diarrhea. 

Tweuty-five cents a bottle. 


Dr, Prerce’s “ Peu.Lets’’—the original * Little 
Liver Pills” (sugar-coated)—cure sick and bilious 
headache, sour stomach, and bilious attacks. By 
druggists. 


CONSUMPTION CURED. 


An old phrsician. retired from practice. having 
had placed in his hands by an East India mission- 
ary the formula of a simple vegetable remedy for 
the speedy and permanent cure of Consumption 
Bronchitis, Catarrh, Asthma, and all Throat and 
Lung Affections, also a positive and radical cure 
for Nervous Debility and all Nervous Complaints, 
after having tested its wonderful curative powers 
in thousands of cases, has felt it his duty to make 
it known to his suffering fellows. Actuated by this 
motive and a desire to relieve human suffering, I 
will send free of charge, to all who desire it, this 
recipe in German, French or English, with full di- 
rections for preparing and using. Sent by mail by 
addressing with stamp, naming this paper. 

W. A. Noyes, 149 Power's Rochester, N.Y. 


COoORNsS 


Siar NS Ay OUR SUITE SPOM COUT 
m they can get a le o e “GER 
CORN REMOVER” —a certain and painiess rem- 
edy for both Corns and Bunions—of any Druggist 
fr 28 conte, Shere are worthloas imitations a 
in name, e sure tt ‘GE A 

CORN REMOVER” C.N. CRITTENTON, Sole 
Proprietor, 115 Fulton Street, New York. 

GLENN’S SULPHUR SOAP IMPROVES THE SKIN. 


EPPS’S 


GRATEFUL— COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


Mannfacturer of 
Vienna, C.WEIS, + se Pipes, 
1878. Smokers’ Articles, etc., wholesale & 
retail. Repairing done. Circular free, 
399 Broadway, N. Y. 


Factories,69Walker St..and Vienna, 
Raw meerschaum & amber for sala. 


NO 

MORE j 
Gout, Gravel, Diabetes. The Vegetal Salicylates, cel- 
ebrated French cure (within 4 days). Only harmless 
specifics proclaimed by science. Box, $1. Book free. 


Thousands of references. Address, 
L. A, PARIS, only ageiit, 102 W. 14th St., New York. 


lock, 
































For CLEANSING THE SKIN and Scalp of Birth Hu- 
mors, for allaying Itching, Burning and Inflamma- 
tion, for curing the first von of Eczema, 
Psoriasis, Milk Crust, Scald Head, Scrofula, and 
other inherited skin and blood diseases. Curicura, 
the great Skin Cure, and Cuticura Soap, an exqui- 
site Skin Beautifier, externally, and Cuticura RE- 
SOLVENT, the new Blood Purifier, internally, are 
infallible. Absolutely pure. Sold everywhere. 
Price, Cuticura, 50c.; Soap, 25c.; REsSOLVENT, $1. 
Potter RUG AND CHEMICAL Co., BosTon. 

(=~ Send for ** How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 








— ~_* . 
CE Le Aan 





97 Majes.y’s Favo ite, 


COSMETIC GLYCERINE 


PREPARED ONLY BY 


THE ROYAL BRITISH COMPANY 


—-oFr— 
Chemists and Perfumers, 


AND AS SUPPLIED TO 


THE ROYAL FAM'LY. 


Her Royal Highness the Princess of Wales, 
Her Grace the Duchess of Roxburgh, 

The Marchioness of Tweedale, The Marchioness of 
Waterford, The Countess of Ichester, The 
Countess of Dufferin, Mrs. Gladstone, 

Mrs. Cornwallis West, Senora Diaz, 
wife of the President of Mexico, 
and the ladies of the highest 
Court circles, 


Yor the Toilet and Complexion, Keeps the Skin 
soft and delicate and free from disfiguring erup- 
tions. Modifies and checks wrinkling. Guaranteed 
free from harmful ingredients. Price One Doll r. 


THE LIEBIG COMPANY, N. Y. (Depot, 38 Murray) 
Street), Sole American Agents. 


2 Also of Druggists, Fancy Goods Dealers, etc. 


WEBER 


Grand, Square, and Upright 


PIANOS 


World renowned for their sympathetic 
purity of tone, great durability 
and singing quality. 





A fine selection of all styles always on hand. 
WAREROOMS : 


Fifth Avenue, cor. W. 16th Street. 


DAN’L SULLY’S 
Corner Grocery 


Capital Prize 
EN RCUTE. 


Address, W. O. WHEELER. 





Universally prescribed by the Faculty. 

A laxative and refreshing 
Fruit Lozenge 

for Constipation, 
loss of appetite, bile, head- 
Sold by all Druggists. 

TAMAR, unlike pills and the 

usual purgatives, is agreeable 

to take, and never produces irritation nor inter- 


ache, hemorrhoids, cere- 
bral congestion, ete. 
feres with business or pleasure. 


Prepared iy E. GRILLON, 
Sole Proprietor. 
27, Rue Rambuteau, Paria. 








GOLDEN HAIR WASH. 


This preparation, free from all objectionable 
qualities, will, after a few applications, turn the 
hair that Golden Color or Sunny Hue so universal! 
sought after and admired. ‘lhe best in the world. - 
$1 per bottle: six for $5. R. 'T. BELLCHAMBERS, 
Importer of fine Human Hair Goods, 
°317 Sixtu Avenur, New York. 


AMONTH. Agents wanted. 90 best sell- 
ing articles in the world. Il sample free. 
Address JAY BRONSON, Detroit, Mich. 


Wr. “Yonne’s Patent Electric Belts 
A sure cure for Nerv- 
ous Debility, Dyspep- 
sia, Rheumatism, 


sD <I 
pied, etc. Write for 
ampblet on Manly 


A 
Vigor, free. 


Dr. L. Young, 260 Hudson St., near Canal St., N.Y. 
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THE BEST 


remedy, for all diseases arising from a dis- 
ordered condition of the stomach or liver, 
Mrs. Rachel C. Decker- 


is Ayer’s Pills. 
ton, Germantown, . Pa., ‘writes: ‘Fo 
three years I was afflicted with Live 


Complaint. I tried the best phy sicians in 
the country, but could get no relief. I 
was advised to use Ayer’s Pills, and, 
having done so, believe my liver is now in 

Thos, 
“T was 
compelled to quit work in consequence of 
In less than one 


a perfectly healthy condition.” 
Gerrish, Webster, N. H., writes: 


a severe bilious trouble. 


EFFECTS. 


Ayer’s Pills are made from the concen- 
trated extracts and active remedial prin- 
ciples of purely vegetable substatices. 
r | They are, therefore, far more effective and 
r| satisfactory in their cathartic, diuretic, 
and tonic effects than Pills made by the 
ordinary process from powdered drugs. 
M. C. Lawson, Greenville, Tenn., writes: 
“T have used Ayer’s Pills for Stomach 
and Liver troubles with excellent results.” 
J. M. Hodgdon, Stillwater, Minn., writes: 
“Ayer’s Pills are invaluable as a cathartic, . 
and especially for their action upon the 


month I was cured by the use of Ayer's| liver. I am sure they saved. my life.” 
Pills.” Jacob Little, Tampico, Mexico,}| Antoine Albertz, Los Angelos, Cal., 
writes: ‘ Ayer’s Pills cured me of Stom-! writes: * Ayer’s Cathartic Pills cured 


ach and Liver troubles, which annoyed me 
By using them occasionally, 


for years. 
I enjoy the best of health.” 


me of a severe bilious attack, when the 
medicine given me by the doctors failed 
to do any good.” 





Ayer’s Pills, 


PREPARED BY 
DR. J. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass., U.S. A. 
For sale by all Druggists. 








H.W. JOHN 
ASBESTO an 


Ste a eackives, Boe Sante, 
am Pac er Coverin 
Fire Proof Paints, Cements, Ete.’ 
Samples and Descriptive Price Lists Free. 
H. W. JOHNS M’F’G CO., 87 MAIDEN LANE, N. Y. 
175 Randolph St., Chicago; 170 N. 4th St., Philadelphia. 





yp t= JUST OUT.25 


BOOK OF INSTRUCTION 


IN THE USE OF 
INDIAN CLUBS, 
DUMB BELLS 
And other Exercises; 
ALSO IN THE GAMES OF 
QUOITS, ARCHERY, &eo. 


Beautifully bound: fully i illustrated. 





SENT TO ALL PARTS OF THE , Unirep 
STATES ON RECEIPT OF 25 CENTS 
PostaGE STAMPS. 


BORNSTEIN, (King of Clubs) 





NOW THYSELF! HEAL THYSELF ! 
treatis:, richly i lustrated, and sell-cure sent tre 


! 
' 
| 
Address N. FE. Mgp, INst., 24 Tremont Row, Bu ston, Mass, } 


“FRANK LESLIE'S 


duct and ownership 


17 An Street, New Terk, 
Valuable | 





ROTH & CO. 


Cincinnati, O. 
Sole Agents in the vy. 


S. for the celebrated 


Paris Kid Gloves. 
Price lists mailed free upon application. 


*“KID GLOVES- 


Exquisitely cleaned, 10 cts. r pair 
(postage, 2 cts. extra per pair). tile 


ROTH’S GLOVE EMPORIUM, 
117 West Fou Fourth Irth St., Cincinnati. 


We sell Embroidery Silk, F: 
pol Sant ed Colors and Oda jit E 
at less than half _— AN i E 





\ good 8 suk ikand beautiful Shades 








S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER shows a marked advance in the character 
ot its wood-engraving, and its success proves the wisdom with which Mr. Leslie provided for its con- 
S his will.’—New York Tribune. 





: Frank 


ILLUSTRATED 


Leslie’s 


NEWSPAPER, 


—THE— 


Most Enterprising, Spirited and 


Interesting Illustrated Newspaper 


in the World. 





A WEEKLY PANORAMA OF EVENTS AT HOME AND ABROAD. 





THE WO 


RK OF THE 


Best Artists, Engravers and Contributors 


APPEARS REGULARLY IN 


FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 





“Since Mrs. Frank Leslie assumed the sole 


pablieations have won for them even greater popularity than they previously had.”— Boston (Mass. 


improving.”—New York Daily Graphic. 


“FRANK LESLIE’s ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER 


management, the brilliancy and success of the Leslie 


stands in the very front rank among the illustrated 


publications of the world, both in its reading-matter and pictorial features.” —Springfield (Ill.) Hvening 


Frank Leslie’s Illustrated Newspaper 


Is sold everywhere. Price, 10 cents. 


By mail, 84 per year; #1 for three months, postpaid. 


Specimen, copy, 5cts. Address, 


Mrs. FRANK LESLIE, Publisher, 


53, 55 and 57 Park Place, New York. 





) | 


“ FRANK LEsLie’s ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER Was never so enterprising as now, and it is constantly 





Wwit® = 5 


YOU CAN SECURE A WHOLE 


Imperial Austrian Vienna Gity Bond, 
ISSUE OF 1874. 

These bonds are shares in a loan, the interest of 
which is paid out in premiums four times yearly. 
Every bond is entitled to 

FOUR DRAWINGS ANNUALLY, 
Until each and every bond is redeemed with a 
larger or smaller premium. Every bond must 
draw one of the fo liowing premiums, as there 


are NO BLANKS: 
Premiums, Florins. Florine. 
4 @ 200,000 _ ; 
4 @ 20,000 _ , 
4 @ 5,000 -- 20,000 
20 @ 1,000 _— 4 
48 @ 250 _— 12,000 
5,120 @ 140 — 716,800 


Together 5,200 premiums, amounting to 1,648,800 
Florins. The next redemption 
takes place on the 


FIRST OF OCTOBER, 


And every bond bought of us on or before the 1st 
of October is entitled to the whole premium that 
may be drawn thereon on that date. 

Out-of-town orders sent in REGIsTERED LETTERS, 
and inclosing $5, will secure one of these bonds for 
the next drawing. Balance payable in monthly in- 
stalments. 

dan, ae, circulars, or any other information, 


“INTERNATIONAL BANKING CO., 
160 Fulton Street, cor. Broadway, N. Y. City. 
ESTABLISHED IN 1874. 


{= The above Government Bonds are not to be 
compared with any Lottery whatsoever, as lately 
decided by the Court of Appeals, and do not con- 


| flict with any of the laws of the United States. 


N. B.—In writing, please state that you saw this 


in the English Frank Leslie’s. 





ANTED An active man or Woman in every 
county to sell our goods. Salary 
$75 per Month and Expenses. Canvassing 
Outfit and Particulars FREE. 
STANDARD SILVERWARE Co, Boston, Mass. 


TO ALL LOVERS 

















cfthePURE and QOOD, this eoap recommends 
itself. For the TOILET without an Mw may fer 





SHAVING a rons Juxey. a pound bars, alr> 
in baits fort, = mane, oF Bau Square _ Askyor ? 
IT WILL DELIGHT You. 

D. NEEDHAM’S SONS 
Red Clover lossoms 


& Fluid ‘. Solid extracts of the Blossoms. 
‘eat Booed Purifier Known. Cures Can- 

cer, Catarrh, Salt Rheum, wom a Ds 
»epsia, Constipation, Piles, & 

Pilar.’ 113 & 118 Dearborn oes ‘Uhteuge. 


KNICKERBOCKER TRUST C@., 
NO. 234 5TH AVE., CORNER 27TH ST. 


Trust funds, estates, etc.. managed on moderate 
terms. and income or interest promptly collected 
and remitted. Authorized to act as court, city or 
State depository ; also as trustee, fiscal or transfer 
agent of corporations, States or municipalities. 

INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS, also 
DEPOSITS RECEIVED SUBJECT TO 
DEMAND CHECK. 
BOXES FOR SECURITIES, JEWELRY or other 
valuables to rent at $10 per annum and bit ard, in 
FIRE AND BURGLAR-PROOF VAULT 
Special banking and coupon- foome 5 for ladies. 
Office hours, 9 A. to 
FREDERICK G. ELDRIDGE. Preshlent, 
CHARLES T. BARNEY, Vice-President. 
JOSEPH T. BROWN, Secretary. 
DIRECTORS : 
Jos. 8. Auerbach, Fred. G. Eldridge, H’y W. T. Mali, 
Chas. T. Barney, Jacob Hays, Rob’t G. Remsen, 
Jas. H. Breslin, A. Foster Higgins, Andrew H. Sands, 
Cc. T. Cook, Harry B. Hollins, Jas. M. Waterbury, 
pag W. Drexel, Alfred M. Hoyt, Chas. H. bmw 9 
Gen. George J. Magee, Hon. Ira Davenpo 
I. Townsend Burden, Bolton Hall. 


BES! TRUSS EVER USED! 


Improved E lastio 
Worn night 


















NEW YORK ELASTIC 


TRUSS CO., 
7144 Broadway, N.Y. 


RUPTURE 


Cured by Dr. J. A. Sherman’s method without in- 
jurious, tormenting trusses; no operation or re- 
striction from labor ; thousands have been cured 
during the past thirty-five years; abundant refer- 
ences given. Descriptive k, 10 cents. Office, 
251 Broadway. 


HEALTH and VICOR 


when impaired from any cause can be rapidly ani 
easily regained by the use of an entirely new remedy 








acks are ea ested. to 
ary us iy auae full rt eae eatly, Feaue GRAEF 
COMPANY, 59 Park Place. New York City. 


——————— — 


! Inclose 160, 
LADIF or particulars! 
om i io 


act hen by return mail, of Elegant Tollet 
How to Beautify and Adorn the C ‘omplexion! 
arene ‘or Flesh-Worms! Black-Heads! Freckles! . 
Pimples! Tan! and Pock-Marks ! Adipo-Malene develops the 
Bust! Non-injurious! Corpus-Lean ‘SON Bi rfluous 
flesh 10 to 15 Ibs. a month! NO P P9O1|SO euko- 
mtine cures ‘all Womb Diseases and Female I domyfatnts 
NAM and mention the article wanted! 
Chichester Chemical Co., 


APER 
inte carers, WOMEN! 
NERVO NERVOUS MEN S MEN 
Per restoration to “Perfect restoration to full 


2811 Madison Square, 
W E A health and vigor without 


Stomach Drugging, assured to all who suffer 
from Nervous and Physical Debility, Diseases 
of the Kidneys, etc., by the Marston Bolus. 
Varicocele cured without surgery. Treatise and 
testimonials free 

DR. H. TRESKOW, 46 West 14th St., New York. 





meedcood News 
LADIES! 


Get up Or ders for our CELEBRATED TEAS gad 
COFFEES, and secure a beautiful MOSS ROSE 
GOLD D-BAND CHINA TEA-SET (44 moves), oar 
own importation. One of these beautiful china tea- 
sets given away to the party sending an order for 
$25. This is the greatest inducement ever off 
Send in ee orders and enjoy a apo 4 of GOOD TEA 
or COFFEE, and at the same time procure a HAND- 
SOME CHINA TEA-SET. No hum ug. Good Teas, 
30c., 35c. and 40c. per lb. Excellent Teas, 50c. and 60c., 
and very best from 65c. to 90c. When ordering, be 
sure and mention what kind of Teas you want— 
whether Oolong, Mixed, Japan, Degas, Young 
Hyson, Gunpowder or Englis Break We are 
the oldest and largest Tea Company in the business. 
The reputation of our house requires no comment, 
N. B.—We have just imported some very fineW HITE 
GRANITE DINNER SETS, 115 pieces, which we give 
away with Tea and Coffee orders of $40 and up- 
wards. For full particulars address 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
31 and 33 Vesey Street, 
P. O. Box 289. NEW YORK. 


UNIVERSAL 


COMPANY 











ce» Vapor and Water— 







Ua 


WAS 


Centennial Award 
Medal and Diploma, 
& against the world. 

Wholesale 


Weight 15 Ibs. Adjustable, 
any ‘Thousands long 







jd Baths Renewed. 
E.}. KNOWLTON, Ann Arbor. Mich 


STEEL 
PENS. 


& 
Send for Circulars 


FSTERBROOK’ 


7 = = 
Leading Nos,: 048, 14, 130, 135, 333, 161, 
For Sale by all Stationers. 
THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO,, 
Works: Camden, N, J. 26 John St., New Yorke 


Florida Lots # Farm Loans 


On TEN YEARS’ TIME at4 Per Cent. 
In addition to being able to purchase a City 
Building Lot at St. Andrews Bay, Fla., for only 
By pp rchasers so desiring, can secure loans of from 
to $2,500 on ten years’ time at4 percent. Send 
wo, gessage can Geqant, illustrated book on Florida 
j pear ll particulars. Address St. Andrews Ba 
Railroad and Land Co. 70 & 72 W. Thir 
Street, Cincinnati, O Ohio. 


DUNIFORMS 


Send for our 

Beautifully Illustrated Catalogue of Bann 

anD Drum Cours Unirornms, 30 colored 

fashion plates. Illustrations and prices 

of Hats, Helmets, Caps, Pouches, puter 

Drum Major Outfits, Pompons, Plumes, 
Rpenioees, 5 boulder Knots, Gold Cord and 
i _ mag Proces- 














s 3101 1 a a Posner 
eines LYON & HEALY. Chic Chicago 


FREE! 





|e: | 







in A = should investi- 
gate our casy mene, -makin; 


business. We can put you on tne right frack if you will 


let us, and will cheerfully aga a $2 pack kage of best sell- 
Ging good s free to persons who mean ess. t 
No Dostals. “Addrenn. H. B. Mori 2 Oo. Chicaizo 


AIN WANTED saziseus 


p Rest ensitie n ned for our ae io her local- 
sible how « 
once GA ‘AY BROS, 14 eckee Ses _ 
ABIG OFFE To introduce them, we will 
«GIVE AWAY 1,600 Self- 
operating Washing Machines. If you want 


one, send us your name, P. O. and express of- 
fice at once. 1 at once. The National Co., 23 Dey St., N. Y 


EVERY AMERICAN 


Is Interested in the Scenes of the 


Death and Burial 


—OF— 


GENERAL GRANT 


Frank LEsire’s ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER will 
mail to any address, postpaid, upon receipt of 
Fifty Cents, its complete series illustrating the 
death and burial of General Grant, together with 
a life-size wood-engraved portrait of the General, 
the latest and best picture in existence, and one 
personally approved by the dead hero. The full 
series of Newspapers, with illustrations, is “as 
follows: 

No. 1,557.--General Grant and Family at Mount 
McGregor (front page). 


No. 1,558.--The Deathbed Scene. Portraits of Rev. 
Dr. Newman and J. H. Douglas, M.D. Prepar- 
ing to Take the Death-mask. General Grant's 
Last Ride in his Bath-chair. Interior of Gen- 
eral Grant’s Parlor at the Drexel Cottage. 


Ne. 1,559.—The Funeral at Mount McGregor. Colo- 
nel Fred. Grant Placing a Favorite Ring on the 
Hand of his Dead Father, Camp of Company 
E, Twelfth Infantry. Bird's-eye View of Mount 
McGregor and Surrounding Country. The 
Funeral Train. View of Riverside Park. The 
Funeral Car. 

No. 1,560.—The Grant Funeral in New York. Trans- 
ferring the Coffin to the Catafalque. Depositing 
the Coffin in the Tomb. Bugler Krause Biowing 
“Lights Out” at the Tomb. Interior of the 
Tomb, Showing Steel Casket. Residence of 
General Grant in Detroit in 1849-50, Decoration 
of Buildings in New York. 

No. 1,561.—View of Camp Grant (full page), and 
Portrait of Captain J. A. Fessenden, command- 
ing Battery H, guarding the Tomb of General 
Grant. 

MemortaL Numper, with Portrait, Ulustratin 
Scenes and Incidents of General Grant’s Mili- 
tary and Civic Career. 

The above six numbers of Frank Les.ir’s ILLvs- 
TRATED NEwsPaPeER, together with the magnificent 
portrait of General Grant (on heavy paper, suitable 
for framing), mailed to any address for Fifty 
Cents. Address, 


Mrs. FRANK LESLIE, Publisher, 
53, 55 & 57 Park Place, New York. 
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‘ INsuRANCE Company, of Hartford. Those who have 








SIMPLICITY AND SY00TT. 


One of the neatest, simplest and most attractive 
policy contracts now issued by an insurance com- 
pany is the new Accident Policy of Taz TRAVELERS 


any acquaintance at all with insurance business, 
or the men engaged in it, know that the complex- 
ity and volume of conditions on policies is not 
due to the wishes of those who issue them; that a 
company would far rather issue a policy with no 
conditions at all, and that the multiplied provi- 
sions and restrictions on their policies have been 
gradually forced on them by the dishonesty of 
policy-holders and the monstrously strained deci- 
sions of the courts. THe TRAVELERS has been an 
unusually severe sufferer from this cause, but they 
have at last determined to make a brave trial, and 
deserve equity if they cannot receive it. Their 
new policy is a model of brevity and compactness, 
the conditions being cut down to not much more 
than a third of their former volume, and stated in 
admirably clear and lucid language. The most 
unlettered man could not hesitate for an instant 
ever the meaning of its concise, emphatic, and 
even curt sentences, and it would seem that even 
a court could hardly find ambiguity in them. 
They are also very broad and fair; and the fact 
that the company refuses to pay for injuries re- 
ceived through violation of law, or in blood-feuds 
or drunken fights, should only make honest men 
feel all the more certain of receiving their just 
claims, 








‘swise MILK FOOD 
SWISS 
For Children PAST Teething. 
Write us for testimonials of the medi- 
eal profession regarding it. 
ANGLO-SWISS CONDENSED MILK CO, 
P. 0. Box 3773, New-York. 


Paillard’s 
MUSIC == 
BOXES \ 


ARE THE BEST. 


They are the ouly ones that are sold by first-class 

ers the world ovor. Send 2 cents for circular. 

J. PAILLABD & ©O,, Broad 
way. New York City. 


RAWNON'S Sa-adutng) (ARMY 


SUSPENSORY BANDAGH. 

A Perfect Fit Guaranteed—Support, Relief, Comfort. 
AUTOMATICALLY ADJUSTABLE. 
DisPLACEMENT IMPOSSIBLE. 

Lecture on Nervous Tension and Circular Mailed Free. 
Sold by Druggists. Sent by mail safely. 

8. E. G. RAWSON, Patentee, SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. Y. 


LOVELY CARDS, 2'chromon witha pretey 
f | so page Autograp Tahoe ro pon sirriee 
ZZ 



























Puzzles, all postpaid for 14c. Send a club 
of 4, and we will print you a package /ree. 
Order at once! (Agents’ samples only 4c.) 
HOLLEY CARD WORKS, Meriden, Conn, 


A VALUABLE MEMENTO 


~ 





—THE— 


Grant Memorial Sumber 


—OFr— 


Frank Leslie’s 


ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER 


(Nearly 200,000 copies of which have 
been sold), contains: 


The Largest and Best Engraved Portrait of 
General Grant yet Published. 


A Pictorial Record of his Life, including the 
Chief Events of his Military Career, 
Presidential Administrations, 

Tour Around the World, 

Illness and Death, 


TOGETHER WITH 


A COMPLETE BIOGRAPHY. 


Price 10 Cents. 





Mrs. FRANK LESLIE, 53 Park Place, N.Y. City. 


[SEPTEMBER 19, 1885. 


























AT IT AGAIN. _ 





























GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
AKER’ 


Breakfast Cocoa 


2 Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
\\ and is therefore far more economi- 
4 cal, costing less than one cent a 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily dizested, and 
{j admirably adapted for invalids as 
g well as for persons in health. 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & C0., Dorchester, Mass 


Frank Leslie’s 


Popular Monthly. 


“THe CHBAPEST MAGAZINE PUBLISHED IN THE WoRLD. — 
Rather a broad ussertion, but a glance over the hundred 
and thirty odd pages of Frank LESLIz’s PopULAR MONTHLY 
will justify it in the mind of any candid observer, The 
magazine teems with light, racy reading, poetry, ro- 
mance and history. Its descriptions of foreign places of 
note, of distinguished individuals, and its complete and 
continued stories, make the book a delightful companion 
for the hammock under the trees, for an easy chair on a 
cool porch, or for a spare afternoon anywhere. The 
price, only 25 cents per number, places it within the 
reach of every one.’’— St, Louis (Mo.) South and West, 















128 Large Quarto Pages— Over 100 Illustrations. 
ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION, $3.00. 


MRS. FRANK LESLIE, Publisher, 
53, 55 and 57 Park Place, New York. 





Sool) 
Constable K 


AUTUMN NOVELTIES. 


Have now open an early selection of 
choice Fall Styles for the accommodation 


of strangers and others visiting the 


in Rich Figured and Plain Silks and 
Satins, Brocade, Dress and Cloaking Vel- 
vets, Cloaks, Suits and Jackets, Shawls, 


Cloths, Plain and Fancy Effects in 
Goods, ete. 


roadway KAS | 9th ét. 


NEW YORK. 


Co, 


city, 


Dress 





, 3 Printing Press 





printed directions. 
‘ = Catalogue of 
ts) 


MA Card & label Press, $3; larger sizes, $5 to 
$75. For old or young. Everything easy; 
Send 2 stamps for 
Presses, Type, Cards, etc., 
the factory. KELSEY & CO., Meriden, Conn. 


Do Your 
Own 
Printing! 








SOLD by Watchmakers. By mail, 25c. 


Sree. J.S. BIRCH & CO., 38 Dey St., N.Y. 


—faee TT Tea KEY —- AND NOT 
WILLWIND —/ ANY WATCH WEAR OUT. 
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WILL SOMEBODY SHOW UNCLE 
THE SILVER 


THE CELEBRATED 


PIANOS 


Are at present the.most 


popular, and preferred - 








by leading Artists. 
149 to 155 E. 14th St., N.Y. 
pene For Hay Fever, Catarrh, 
y 
f Sleeplessness. Price 50 cts. a box 
at = or by mail. Send for 
Pamphlet. 
”/ ALLEN COCAINE MFG. CO., 
Ys 1254 Bway, N.Y. 
PERFECTLY RESTORE THE HEARING, 
and perform the work of the Natural Drum. Alwa 
in position, but invisible to others and comfortable 
to wear. All Conversation and even whispers heard 
HISCOX, 853 Broadway, N. Y. Mention this paper. 
D.. { ne smabit Cured in 10 
OPIUM se enn 
Instractive, Entertaining and Edifying, 
Frank Leslie’s 


CURE‘: DEAF 
SUNDAY MAGAZINE 


Cure Nervousness, Headache and 
Peck's Patent Improved Cushioned Ear Drums 
illustrated book with testimonials, free. Address, F. , 
T. DE WITT TALMAGE, D.D., Editor. 











Sold by all newsdealers. Single copy, 25 cents; 
$2.50a year, postpaid. Specimen copy, 10 cts. 





Mrs. FRANK LESLIE, Publisher, 
53, 56 and 57 Park Place, New York. 


THISINK: IS 





-MANUFAGTURER- 
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Frank Leslie’s 


POPULAR PUBLICATIONS. 


eee 





Frank Leslie’s Popular Monthly 


Is the cheapest, most comprehensive and attractive 
of the monthly magazines. Its success has been un- 
precedented, and is alike due to the excellence of 
the literary and artistic departments, and to the 
vast amount of interesting, entertaining and in- 
structive matter it contains. The best living writers 
contribute to it; every department of literature is 
represented, so that all tastes are gratified and all 

1 of readers derive entertainment and instruc- 
























SAM HOW TO SEE THROUGH 
‘TROUBLE ? 


tion. 128 quarto pages; over 100 engravings embel- 
lish each number, together with a handsome chromo 
frontispiece. 

Published on the 15th of every month, price 25 
cents, or $3.00 per annum, postpaid. Specimen 
copy, 10 cts. 


Frank Leslie’s Sunday Magazine, 
T. De Wirt TatmaaceE, D.D., Editor. 


The cheapest Sunday magazine in the world; its 
merits have secured for it an immense circulation, 
and receive the warmest commendations of the re- 
ligious and secular press. Pure and healthy in tone 
and teaching, strictly non-sectarian, it inculcates 
principles of morality and virtue, and presents the 
truth in its most attractive forms. There are in- 
teresting serials, short stories, adventures, essays, 
poems, and a miscellany embracing a large variety 
of subjects. 

Published on the 10th of every month. Price, 
single copy, 25 cents; annual subscription, $2.50 
postpaid. Specimen copy, 10 cts. 


Frank Leslie’s Budget 


Contains humorous and sparkling stories, tales of 
heroism, adventures and satire. A most entertain- 
ing publication of 96 quarto pages, filled with in- 
teresting and most entertaining reading—a most 
semqnicel traveling companion. It is profusely and 
handsomely illustrated. 

Published monthly, price 20 cents. Annual sub- 
scription, $2.25, postpaid. Specimen copy, 10 cts. 


Frank Leslie’s Pleasant Hours. 


A monthly periodical, containing literature of the 
most pleasing character—tales, narratives, adven- 
tures, poetry, etc., etc. Every story is complete in 
each number, and the > ages abound with beautiful 
engravings and exceedingly delightful and enter- 
taining reading. A pleasant hour can always be 
anneal’ in its company. 

Price 15 cents a copy; annual subscription, $1.75, 
postpaid. Specimen copy, 10 cts. 


Mrs. FRANK LESLIE, Publisher, 





53, 55 and 57 Park Place, New York. 
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